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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY beg to announce that 
the New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume (with all the Original Illus- 
trations and Text) of IN DARKEST AFRICA, by Henry M. Stanley, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c., is now ready, with 3 Maps and 150 Illustrations, 
demy Svo, in handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Stanley’s narrative of bis adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling a tale 
as ever was told byman. It is, moreover, told with so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a fidelity to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the part of the leader of the expedition 
to give their due mead of praise and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not excepting the humblest of his African followers, that the critic’s task becomes merely one of unstinted 
admiration of the almost unexampled greatness of the deeds accomplished and ths profound ethical interest of the narrative which describes them.”—Zimes. 





NINTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892, From 


the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
‘* A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place, it is an interesting book to read ; in the second, it is an historical document of the first importance ; and in 
the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the present moment.’’— Suturday /eview. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.MG. Being 


the New Volume in the “Queen’s Prime Ministers”’ Series. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ This little book contains original documents of solid historical importance......the glimpses of Lord Aberdeen’s private life given in these pages leave a most striking impre:sion of a 
serenely beautiful character.” — A (h+naeum, Feb. 25, 1693. “ This excellent memoir......we give a warm wel to the present little book.” —Speaker. 
The Daily Chronicle says : “* Full of the deepest interest....... As a work of art, Sir Arthur Gordon’s monograph may be described as a highly finished miniature, which forces us, however, 
& say that a kas waited rather long now for the complete portrait of this most fascinating personality—a portrait which only Sir Arthur can give us, because he was left his father's 
iterary executor.’ edie 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, 


Operation. By the late ALPH US TODD, LL.D.,C.M.G., Librarian cf Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by 
his Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 


“ Dr. Alpheus Todd’s valuable and well-known work......Mr. Walpole’s qualifications for the task he has so skilfully exccute are well known, and he has added largely to the value of 
a very valuable work.’’— /imes. 








READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE PRINCELY CHANDOS: 2 Memoir of James Brydges, Paymaster-General to 


the Forces Abroad, during the most brilliant part of the Duke of Marlborough's military career, 1705-1711, afterwards the first Duke of Chandos, by JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. , 
The volume gives personal traits ot the great Duke of Marlborough and other personages of the reigns of Queen Anne and Gecrge I. ; aleo curious details on financial matters affecting 
the nation and the marvellous fortunes of the Duke of Chandos. 


ORIGINAL THEORIES upon and REMEDIES for DEPRESSION in TRADE, LAND, AGRI. 


CULTURE, and SILVER. Written (after Thirty Years’ Experience in the Commercial World) by CHARLES W. SMITH, Editor of Weekiy Trude, Finance, and Cotton Curcular 
Liverpool. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 7 








PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Zwo New Volumes. 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, with Photogravure Pzrtraits, cloth extra, 33, 6d. each. 


BY the DEAN of NORWICH.—AGONIZA | BY the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON.—THE TRANS- 


[Just ready. FIGURED SACKCLOTH. [Next Thursday. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. Exmoor|MARSE CHAN. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


«qedition. In 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. Crown 8vo, beautif lly illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

Mesers. Sampson Low & ‘Co. have brought out in three pretty volumes a mort agreeable! ‘* Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has now written many tales of Old Virginia, but none of there is 
Teprint of * Lorna Doone.’ In its new guise Mr. Blackmore’s fatnous romance wll find a warm | better than *Merse Chan.’ It is a very short story to make a book by itself; but the book has 
welcome from his numerous admirers, There could hardly be a better gift-book tor old or | the special advantage of a series of excellent illustrations by Mr. W. T. Sm:dley to give it an 
young.’’—Athenueum. | independent value.’’— Scotsman. 


Shandon Bells. By William Black. 2s. 6d. 


Being the New Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 














PRICE ONE SHILLING. NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ' 
hions of To=Day, mar a 
MARCH NUMBER.—Convents. Fas on 0 a bf March Wuimber, 
MARCH. Engraved from Nature. By W. B. ; THE FRENCH SYMBOLISTS. By Atine Gornes, | Presentation Plate — Portrait of Lady Carew (with Sketch). 
Cuossox, Frontispiece. | THE VIOLIN. By Haenrer Prescort Srorronp. | : ; 

AUDUBON'S STORY of HIS YOUTH. By | THE CEDARS. Illustrated. | Two Coloured Plates, and about Forty Illustrations of ‘‘ Fashions of To-Day” and 

ore p= * With Porsmits after P. | THE WORK of the ANDOVER HOUSE in Fancy Dress Costumes, 
Cruickshank and others. . a BOSTON. By Wituam Jewett Tucker. Ilus- . 

THE JAFFA and JERUSALEM RAILWAY. | _ ; : . | Special Article by Mrs. H. R. Haweis on ‘‘ The Crinoline Question.’ 

By Seuau Menace. Illustrated. THE TALE of a GOBLIN HORSE. By Cuarces | Sp y Question. 
: Ad , ‘ 

THE ONE 1 KNEW the BEST of ALL: a | EZRA HARDMAN, M.A. By Scncyuer Suxztos. Also Articles by Sypyzy Tuompson, ‘“‘ Why are Women not Eminent as 
Memory of the Mind of a Child. Chapters r jONGS— By = tan : 29__ bs Pe 1) ; ” . ; = . : : . 
VIIL-AS. By Wuasces Hosceox Buascre. | “OOD SONGS—III. By Anrave Suenovens Composers Baby's Education, by Dr. Gr ILLEMET—Growing Rich in Growing 
(Beguu in January—to be continued.) usseener spcermens, hs DEATH. at 20ue Old—Life Assurances for Women—* Critique on the Present Fashions,” by 

4 qhuanan CARAVAN. By A. F. Jaceact. QUINCY ADAMS in the CAPITOL. By | ErrncetLx—Books for the Boudoir—Serial Story: ‘‘The Gift of His Life,” by 

uted. UBERT UC, INTHROr. ° y = a 

THE MAN in RED. By T. R. Scuutvas. THE PUINT of VIEW. Lient.-Col. Warsurtoy, R E.—&e., &c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liurrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Laue, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ArrorntMents ror Next Week . ° ° ° + 200 
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Tel-De nine Amran, by W. St. Chad Boscawen; The 

Mahabodhi Puvilions, by Major Temple; John 

Russell, 2.A., by G@. C. Williamson . ° e - 24 
Nores on Art anp ARCHAROLOGY . ° ° ° - 205 
Tesen’s ** Tue Master Buitver,” by F. Wevmore . 205 
Srace Nores ° e ° ° ° . . . + 206 
Recent Corcents, by J. 8. Bnepiock . ° ° - 206 


T TZERARY PRODUCTIONS of every 


description CAREFULLY REVISED, on moderate terms, by 
the Author of * The Queen's Enelish up to Date” (see Press Opinions), 
yeice 2s.—Address Axctormit, Literary Revision Office, 342, Strand, 


Vc, 

[{XTEMPORE SPEAKING TAUGHT, 
4 in one Lesson, by letter. Rev. EDGAR FOSTER, M.A. 

Canta. (pupil of the Itlustrious Frangois Delsarte.) ‘One of our 

best pubite speakers."—Leeds Daily Bxpress.—Address, 8, Granville- 

square, W.C, 


. al ‘ r al r 

N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

' &e., PRINTED and PUBLISHED.—KING, SELL & RAIL- 
TON, Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 
4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E-C., are prepared to undertake the Print- 
ing amt Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Books, 
Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes 
of Evidence, &c., in the best style. Their offices are fitted with the 
Jatext improvements in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern 
English and Foreign Type, and they employ none but first-class work- 
men. Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Adver- 
tisiug and Publishing Departments conducted. - Telephone 2759. 
Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


TYPE-WRITING. » 
UNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street)—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Old Latin, English, and other 
documents transeribed by experts and type-written. Translations. — 
For price list and information address the Secretary. 





AUTHORS PUBLISHERS, &c.— 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co, 40, be 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


f I YYPE WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &. Tome Work. 
Terms: id, per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, lg. per 
thousand Cash on or before delivery.—Miss Nicutincaus, The 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts 


Norfo'k Screet, Strand, V 
Translations. 








ART. 
\j ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


.. PAINTINGS hy Constable, Gainshorough, Reynolds, Rom- 
rey, Opie, Hoppner, Lawrence, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, 
Muller, Bonington, Morland, [bbetson, RK. Wilson, Stannard, Barker 
of Bath, P. Nasmyth, De Loutherbourg, Holland. Callcott, Singleton, 
and Wheatley. A Collection of the above always on view.—Apply 
Messrs. Dowpeswets, 160, New Bond Street, London. 








“ BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M*: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
consnnee daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any 
ime. 
in Special arrangements for Private Instruction.—1!23, Victoria Street, 





| OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 
WINTER PXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK.—The Exhibition 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Manew tith. 


" DI ‘ 

A® ( MANAGER WANTED, fer a 
a Publishing house in Scotland. Should be a competent 
draughtsman, well versed in art matters, of some taste in literature, 
fitted to take charge of the scheming and production of book ilustra- 
tious ant decorations, and able to carry on the correspondence con- 
nected therewith.—Apply by letter only, stating age, particulars of 
qualifications, and salary required, to R. B, care of Blackie & Son 
Amited, 17, Stanhope Street, Glasgow. ‘ 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—Mrs. TIRARD 


Will give THREE LECTURES to LADIES on “THE 
ANC [ENT EGYPTIAN TOMB,” commencing FREIDA Y, Manen loth, 
—For gesticuiers. &c., apply, by letter only. to Miss A. Lesuin, 20, Car- 
cigan Road, Richmond, Surrey, 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and. PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS. 


M ESSRS. LUZAC & CO. having Agents 

ia all the principal towns of the Continent and the East, are 
able to supply any ecks not in stock at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 

LUZAC & COS ORIENTAL LIST. 
Containing Notes and News on, and a Bibli phical List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. Published monthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (Opposite the British Musenm.) 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGURS post free on application, 


, OWE'S BOOK BARGAINS.—LOWFE, 


the renowned Cheap Bookseller, offers Maxwell's Life of Wel- 

lington, 4 vols., 88.—Chambers’s Information for the pe = 2 large 
vols., 5s.—Ruskin’s Poems, large-paper, 2 vols., 4to, 45s.—Picturesque 
Europe, British Isles 2 vols., 35s. (cost £4 10s,)—Eneyclopedia Metro- 
politana, 26 large thick vols., 20s (cost £15)—IInstrated London News, 
20 large well-bound vels., nice as new, £2 10s.—Cassell's Book of birds, 
4 vols. in 2, nice half-calf, 12s.—Punch, 10 vols. in 5 well-bound years, 
s.—Hutehioson’s Practice of Banking, 2 large vols., 7s 6.—Life of 
Queen Victoria, many fine plates, 4 handsome vols., 15s.—Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, many steel plates, 5 large handsome vols., 12s, (cost 60s.) 
—Cassell’s Our Own Country, 6 Jarge vols., new half-calf, 39s.—Punch, 
4 complete sets, from £17 to Forty Guineas ; samples on application— 
Alison's Europe, complete, with rare Index vol., 3 vols., 208.—Cassell’s 
Familiar Wild Flowers, 3 vols , 12s.—Edinburgh Review, 30 old vols., 
5s.—Morris’s Birds, Nests, and Eggs, very choice set, £9—Dickens, the 
handy Charles Dickens’ Edition, pretty half-calf, £3 10s.—Spectator, 
8 vols., calf, 5s.—Rogers’s Italy and Poems, 2 vols., first editions, very 
choice, £5 10s.—Gould’s Humming Birds, original edition, £21— Wilson's 
Tales of the Borders, 12 thick vols., cloth, new, 208 —Hogarth, atlas 
folio, half crimson morocco, £5 ls. (cost £50)—Gillray, atlas folio, half 
crimson moreces, £5 17s—Jobn Gilbert's Shakespeare. 3 vols, ful 
calf, choice set, 25:.—Josepbus 2 large vols., 4s —Art Journal, 10 vears, 
well bound, nice lot, 3s.—Imperial Bible Dictionary, new edition, 
3 handsome large vols , new half-calf, 30s. (cost £5 10s.)—Nature, cheap 
strong set, 24 bound years, £5 (scarce lot)—Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire, 4 large 4to vols, 20s. (cost £6)—London Illustrated, many fine 
steel plates, large thick dto, cloth, 7s. (cost 5os.)—Large Collection of 
exquisite [uminated Rooks on Vellum’ Kindly write for List. Cata- 
logues issued and posted free. Largest Stock of Books in the Midlands. 

Mr. LOWE wil! Ve pleased to Purchase the following Special Wants 
at prices offered for complete copies :—Shaw’'s Staffordshire, 2 vols , £20 
—Rowlandson’s Vicar of Wakefiell. £5—Alpine Journal, vol. 3, £4 
Sketches of Young Couples, first edition, 25s.—Curtis's Entomology, . 
—Catlin’s North American Indians, coloured, portfolio, £10. Parcels 
of Books thankfully received, and market value returned in cash. 

Cuartes Lowe, New Street, Birmingham. 


Registered Telegraphic Address — “ Books.” 


mn] 7 
HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
CLASSICS and LITERATURE, recently vacated by the :esignation 
of Professor Owen Seaman, M.A. The Remuneration att»ched to the 
Chair is a fixed fstipend of £200 and a share of fees, which, for the 
present Session, amount to about £150. Candidates are requested to 
send in their applications and testimonials not later than March ist 
to the undersigned, from whom full particulars respecting the duties 
of the Professor may be obtained. 


















H. F. Srockpau., Secretary. 

(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
G&ANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, hborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


Truro, &c. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


University. St. Andrews, N. ae vis CMO. dite 

BK LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
A The Royal Naval School. 

About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, £50 to £20, offered in Apri. Full particulars of Mead 

Master. 








Fourth Edition, p». 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S._ Facts and Argument against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxlcy, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
Harnison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


N ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
ILERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Ilustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
ou application. 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Kook Tilustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufaciures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d&c., &c. 
ata molerate cost 

Specimens and price list on application. 





} Uftices : 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LUNDUN 





DUBLIN. 
Important and Valuable Library of the late C. DOYLE, Esq. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully 


i give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION in their 
ROOMS, 6, UPPER ORMOND QUAY, DUBLIN, on MONDAY, 
Marcu 20, and Following Days, the choice, varied, and extensive 
LIBRARY, all in the choicest condition anc superb bindings, included 
in which will be found Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 41 vols., 1831-52— 
Cardinal Newman's Lives of the English Saints (14) in 4 vols., antique 
calf-extra—Keneim H. Dighy’s Works, a Collected Set, comprising 
Mores Catholici, Compitum, Lovers’ Seat, &c., 26 vols., 1831-73—Dryden’s 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols.—Lowe’s British Ferns, &c., 11 vols.—M 's 
British Bird c., 7 vols.—Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages, | arge-paper, 2 vols. —Crom welliana—Mclan’s Clans of the 
Scottish Highlands, Coloured Plates—Lod ge’s Portraits, 12 vols., royal 
4to, Proof Plates on India Paper—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
5 vols.—Brockedon's Passes of the Alps—Smith’s Dictionaries, 8 vols. 
morocco extra—Hallam and Lord Macaulay's be ha ee = oy and 
Frou’ e's England, best edition—Grammont's Memoirs —Wal, "s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, India Proof Portraits, 5 vols., large-paper—Mrs. Jame- 
son's Works—Yarrell’s British Birds—Bewick’s B Thackeray and 
Dickens's Works, Original Editions— Roberts's Holy Land—Maund's 
Botanic Garden, 7 vols.—Gilbert’s National MSS. of Ireland—Munich 
Gallery—Gilray and Hogarth’s Works—Annals of the Four Masters— 
Musée Francais and Musée Royal—Britis and other Galleries— 
Abbotsford Waverley, 12 vols.—Houbraken’s Heads—Nares’s Bible, 4 
vol«,—Cruikshank’s Italian Tales, 1824—Museum_ of Painting and 
Sculpture, 17 vols.—Glances at Character. Coloured Plates, 1814—Scott’s 
Novels, Original Editions—Drvden, Swift, Locke, and Pope’s Works— 
Shakespeare's Plays, 21 vols.—Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols., &c. 


Catalogues, price 6d. each, on application. 

N.B.—In PREPARATION for SALE, the LIBRARLES of the late 
Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-at-Arms; the late GEO, 
BOOTH, Esq., of the co. Wicklow; and that of the late Prof. U. K. 
SULLIVAN, Ph.D., M.R.L.A., President of the Queen's College, Cork. 


Absolute Sale in consequence of the immediate Rebuiliing of 
Premises, No. 136, Strand. 


M ESsks. HODGSON will SELL by 


‘ AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C., on TUESDAY, Marcu 14, and Following Days, at 
1 oclock, by order of Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO., the SECOND 
PORTION of the STOCK and PLANT of their Valuable FINE AR’, 
NATURAL HISTORY, and OTHER PUBLICATIONS, including 
copies of Liévre’s Etchings, 4 vols. (pub. £25 4s.)—Racine Costume 
Historique, 6 vols. in 20 parts (pub. £21) —Keramic Art of Japan, 2 vols. 
(£2!)—Burnet on Painting (£8 8s. and £4 los.) WITH THE COPPER 
PLATES—Walter Crane’s First of May (£10 10s)—Smith’s British 
Mezzotint Portraits (£8 8s.)—Strutt’s Silva (£0 9s.)—Walton’s Angler 
(£1 }1s. 6d.)—Nimmo’s Old English Romances on Whatman Paper— 
Dr. Schliemann’s Llios, Tiryns, and Troja—Shelley’s Nectarinide (£15) 
—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand (£12 12s.)}—Whymper’s Great Andes, 
3 _vols.—Hepworth Dixon's Works, 13 vols. (£9 15s.)- Wordsworth’s 
Works, by Knight, 11 vols. (£15 8.)—Sets of Annual Register, 1363 to 
1880, 18 vols. (£16 14s.) 

The Copper Plates, Litho Stones, and Plant comprise McIan’s High- 
land Clans, 2 volx.—Hall’s Baronial Halls, 2 vols —Hasted’s Kent, 4 
vols.—Daniell and Aytoun’s Great Britain, 8 vols.—Claude’s Liber 
Studionum—Vestiges of Old London—Wise's New Forest—Jameson’'s 
Court of Charles I | —Wood’s Index Entomologicus and Index Testace- 
ologicus—Edwards’ Botanical Register—Rennie’s British and Foreign 
Harbours—Ruding’s Coinage of Great Britain, 3 vols., 4to—Snelling’s 
Coinage of England, France, &c.—Pinkerton’s Medals—Cardonnel's 
Scotch Coins, with the Stock of the same. Also the entire Remaining 
Stock of Lit 8 Bucking? hire—Clutterbuck'’s Hertfordshire— 
Raine’s Dutham, and Surtees’ Durham. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





PALL MALL —The Remaining Works of the late Dr 
HARRISON, also other Drawings and modern Pictures. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


- for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, sth Marcu, at 1 o’cloc recisely. by 
direction of the Executors of the late Dr. Harrison, 100 DRAWINGS 
by this talented artist, so frequently referred to by Solly in his life of 
Muller, and an intimate friend of Mr. Johu Kuskin; also Water- 
colour Drawings by 


B. Barker G. Fall — E. G. Muller Rippingille 
Rowers G. A. Fripp Parsons Norman - Sykes 
W.S.Colemah H. Harris C. Parneil F. R. Yallan . 


Also Pictures by 
A. A. Glen- J. Harrison 


T. F. Collier 
Eagles denning C. Jones 


\— 7 
j&,Gallon f 

and others. ay be viewed Monday next and following da: when 
Catalogues may be had.—54, Pall Mall. " semanas 
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This day, with Map3 and Mlustrations, Svo, cloth, 12s. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 
Before A.D. 170. 
By Professor W. M. RAMSAY, M.A. 


The purpose of this work is to trace the history of the 
relations which the Roman Imperial Government maintained 
towards the growing power of the Christian Church, and to 
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history of the Roman Empire before A.D. 170. 


This day, Svo, cloth, 12s. 


CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY. 


By A. M. FATRBAIRN, D.D. 
Principal of Mansfiekl College, Oxford. 
Author of “‘Studies in the Life of Christ,” &c, 


This day, crown §v®, cloth, 6s, 


THE MYSTERY OF GRACE. 


And other Sermons. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 
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SECOND EDITION 
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IRISH IDYLLS. 
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By W. J. DAWSON. 
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THIRD EDITION, 
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cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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——A MEMOIR. By William RB. 
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Natural History and Microscopical Society. With an In- 
troduction by Professor LAPWORT. L.D., F.B.5., 
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Critical Study. By E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1893. 
No. 1087, New Series. 


Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


National Life and Character: a Forecast. 
By Charles H. Pearson. (Macmillans.) 


Mr. Cuartes Pearson, the author of this 
book, has been exceptionally well prepared 
for the difficult task which he has under- 
taken. After a highly successful career as 





‘ an undergraduate at Oxford, he became a 


member of the Oriel common room while 
the sunset glories of its great day were still 
in the sky. He then Sevoted himself to 
modern history, which was just beginning 
to be recognised among the studies of the 
university, and became professor of it at 
King’s College in London. While still, 
however, a young man, he determined to 
try his fortune in Australia, took an active 
part in the politics of Victoria, and wrote 
his name in the annals of that young and 
vigorous community as Minister of Educa- 
tion. He has now returned to his native 
land, rich in the knowledge of books and 
of the world. If such a past as I have 
described brings many advantages, it brings 
also some disadvantages. The experiences 
of a man of the highest cultivation who held 
his own on equal terms in early life with 
Mr. Goschen, Sir J. F. Stephen, and the 
resent Warden of Merton, thrown sud- 
enly into the rough and tumble of colonial 
life, can hardly have been altogether ex- 
hilarating; and we see the result in a 
certain greyness of tone which pervades this 
remarkable work. 

Its author begins by pointing out that 
even the greatest statesmen have constantly 
failed to predict the immediate future ; but 
that, on the other hand, many men who did 
not rise to the rank of great statesmen, and 
some who did not aspire to be statesmen 
at all, have made successful _———_ of 
distant events. The first Lord Lytton put one 
side of the same truth very epigrammatically 
when he said,‘ Foreknowledge is not power.” 

any a man can see how the stream of ten- 
dency is running who has not the skill, more 
needed for practical success in politics, of 
seeing how the cat is going to jump, and 
being able to spring simultaneously with 
or perhaps just half a second before that 
active creature. The idea of writing his 
Forecast was suggested to Mr. Pearson by 
the observation that America was filliog 
up; then came the thought that the 

her races can only live in the temperate 
zone, and that if emigration is prevented 
by the filling up of America and other 
lands which have been receptacles of the 
over-population of Europe, the demand for 
& new isation of labour and State 
Socialism in this and other highly civilised 


countries may become very formidable and 
eventually prevail. wr ag, Ng these 
ideas in an Introduction, Mr. Pearson pro- 
ceeds to support his thesis that the limits of 
the higher races are now pretty well un- 
changeable. Chinamen, Hindus, and Negroes 
cannot be exterminated, but are sure, on the 
contrary, to increase and multiply. The 
Cape Colony was settled under circumstances 
most favourable to the white race; but even 
there it is outnumbered by the black popu- 
lation, although not to such an extent as to 
make manual and unskilled labour impos- 
sible to it. In Natal things are very much 
worse. In 1891 there were only 36,000 
men of pure European blood among 481,000 
inhabitants. The very goodness of the 
government established by the white man 
is the cause of his ruin. The African 
Native, flying from the ghastly tyranny 
which characterises the rule of his 
countrymen everywhere, pours into a 
district under British rule, and soon 
outnumbers his superiors. What has hap- 
pened in Natal will happen @ fortiori 
in the more tropical regions of Africa. 
Next in importance to Africa, as a field for 
colonisation, comes the Eastern Archipelago. 
Mr. Pearson thinks that some two hundred 
millions of additional people might roin- 
force the thirty or forty millions already 
there without its being over-peopled ; but 
these colonists cannot be, to any great ex- 
tent, whitemen. The work of the European 
there can be only, he thinks, to organise 
government, maintain peace, make roads, 
and form plantations. There is, un- 
doubtedly, room for a considerable white 
population in Central Asia; while Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco may easily be 
Europeanised and the Turks edged out of 
Europe. The small triumphs, however, 
which the higher races may obtain will 
be much more than over-balanced by the 
vast increase of the populations of China 
and of India, to say nothing of the black 
races in Africa. 

All that Mr. Pearson has to say, about 
the great part which the first of these 
countries may yet have to play in the 
world, is extremely worthy of attention. 
It is hardly possible to over-rate the 
importance which China may one day 
assume. It will be well if her activity 
is confined to colonisation, even if that 
activity involves the disappearance of the 
Dutch and the Spaniard from the Philip- 
pines and the Eastern ag aay ob but it 
is very far from impossible that, before the 
close of the next century, England and 
Russia, instead of growling at each other, 
may have to make a defensive alliance 
against the Celestials on the continent of 
Asia. I think, however, that Mr. Pearson’s 
pessimist view, as to the gradual swamping 
of the white race throughout the warmer 
regions of the earth, requires to be tem- 
pered by the reflection that men of that 
race are not likely to stick at trifles, if the 
question of their being improved off the 
face of any part of creation which they 
have occupied, in considerable numbers, 
once comes upon the ¢apis. Here and there 
they may have to retreat, where circum- 
stances are peculiarly favourable to their 





rivals ; but if their existence is incompatible 


with that of other people, it is that of other 
people which will give way. The relations 
of the locomotive and the cow in George 
Stephenson’s famous answer will then be 
exactly reproduced. 

In the second chapter Mr. Pearson 
examines the stationary order of society, 
which will, he conceives, be brought about 
in England when territorial expansion is 
no longer possible, when our population is 
largely increased, and State Socialism be- 
comes the order of the day. He dwells at 
some length upon the ruin that fell on the 
Roman Empire from the invasion of the 
barbarians, on Peru from the aggression of 
the Spaniards, and on the wonderful civili- 
sation of Cambodia that disappeared from 
some cause which is still and which perhaps 
will always remain a secret. He does not 
expect that the United States are going to 
be conquered by the Negroes, nor Europe 
overrun by the Chinese; but he thinks that 
the lower races will gradually raise them- 
selves to the material level of the higher, 
and the higher assimilate to the moral and 
mental depression of the lower. I think a 
good answer was made to that kind of fear 
by a very able Native of India who once 
said in conversation with me, 


“I often hear my countrymen say ‘we want 
the English now, but the time will come 
when we shall be able to do without them.’ 
Whenever, however, I listen to such language 
and see with what wonderful strides you 
advance, I recall the words of the man who 
said, ‘in two years I shall be as old as my elder 
brother.’ ” 
Of course, if Mr. Pearson’s next assump- 
tion be correct, if we are going to let the 
abominable follies of Socialism prevail among 
us either in their State or other forms, the 
very life-blood of the nation will be tainted. 
It may be hoped, however, that we shall be 
spared such a calamity. No reasonable 
eae objects to the agency of the State 
eing used wherever the State can do a 
particular work better than private persons 
can; but it is not very many kinds of work 
that it can do better. I do not in the least 
believe that we are going to pass in this 
country into a community of which military 
absolutism and industrial socialism will be 
the leading characteristics. There is a good 
deal of vague socialistic talk about, but the 
persons who indulge in it do not know their 
facts ; and whenever they are met by persons 
who do, the hollowness of their whole pro- 
gramme is made manifest. If our policy is 
wise, the industrial growth of China, which 
Mr. Pearson fears as likely to overcome our 
comparatively idle socialistic community in 
the markets of the world, should be turned 
to our great advantage. It ought to be 
made to do for us what we cannot so well 
do for ourselves. 

The third chapter discusses some dangers 
of political development. Mr. Pearson 
thinks that, as nations increase, large 
armies will be more and more a necessity. 
even — statesmen may be pacific. I 
confess I do not see the necessity. Because 
forty years ago people indulged in a prema- 
ture dream of peace in Europe, it does not 
follow that it will always remain a dream. 
Private war has e long since; more 





recently peace has me the normal, war 
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only the abnormal, state of affairs. The 
present phase of universal armament may 
well last for a considerable time longer ; 
but that it is likely to be permanent I do 
not believe. The victory of the Free Trade 
party in the United States, which sooner or 
later will come about, would of itself throw 
a most formidable weight into the scale of 
peace. The spectacle of a community pros- 
pering as that country would, if it once 
adopted a sane commercial policy, would be 
an object-lesson of the most efficacious 
description, to say nothing of the formidable 
competition which it would set up in every 
foreign market with the countries which 
were staggering under the weight of their 
armour. 

Mr. Pearson is, further, very much afraid 
of the growth of large towns. I cannot feel 
that he makes out his point any more than 
he does so with regard to the third danger of 
political development on which he dwells— 
the increase, the enormous increase, which 
he expects to come about in state indebted- 
ness. If this country is to be governed by 
fools, who engage in so vast a speculation 
as would be the buying up of the land and 
leasing it to small cultivators, the venture 
might prove so ruinous as to overweight 
the taxpayer, and make the possibility of 
the great crime of repudiation be generally 
discussed. When, however, Mr. Pearson 
has been a little longer repatriated, he will 
find out that all that nonsense is confined 
to a few “‘ cranks,” as our American neigh- 
bours would say, who can collect a band of 
congenial idiots to cheer them, but who 
cannot do much more. He thinks that the 
worst to be apprehended from such an 
increase of state indebtedness would be 
the depreciation of national character which 
would ensue from the temptation to rob 
the public creditor. I think that there 
would be a great many serious evils in 
addition to that; but I quite agree with 
him that that would be a very terrible evil, 
and am not surprised that, expecting such 
an increase of indebtedness, he should 
inquire in his fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters into the question whether we are 
changing in the direction of a higher or of 
a lower morality. 

In the first of these three chapters, he 
examines some of the advantages of the en- 
hanced national feeling which he expects to 
result from the greater services performed 
by the State for the community. I very 
much doubt whether his expectations will 
be fulfilled. Patriotism has exceedingly 
little to do with nice calculations of the 
amount of good one receives from the 
community to which one belongs. Like 
the feeling of loyalty, “‘ it bloweth where it 
listeth.” Mr. Pearson enters into a long 
ay oy of the respective services done 
by the State to the individual as compared 
with those done to him, either in past or 
present times, by the Church. This portion 
of the work contains much with which most 
people, entitled to judge, will agree; but 
the conclusion, that because the State has 
done so much it has superseded the Church 
in its hold on the popular imagination, is 
not, I think, warranted by any facts known 
to me. One meets scores of people who 


love the Church ; did one ever hear of a 





single human being who loved the London 
School Board? The Church, too, has by no 
means said its last word. It is still much 
further from perfection than the State, 
although that, too, can be much improved. 
There is no reason why the Church should 
not get rid of everything which educated 
men, at present, criticise, while greatly 
increasing its hold over the masses. 

In the fifth chapter it is explained to us 
how the religion of the family will gradually 
die out as the religion of the State becomes 
more and more absorbing. I am, however, 
by no means convinced by Mr. Pearson’s 
reasoning. No doubt a good many of the 
powers that once belonged to the head of 
the household have now passed over to the 
magistrate. We must concede, too, that in 
the present generation there has been a 
considerable loosening of family ties. That, 
however, is little more than a natural 
development of civilisation reacting against 
the too great stringency which used to 
characterise family relations. It is not un- 
natural that the successors of people who 
chafed against unreasonablerestraints should 
have begun, here and there, to question 
restraints which are absolutely necessary if 
the family is to exist at all; and that the 
family will continue to exist is about the 
only thing in human polity which is quite 
certain. The political cohesion of States 
may become very loose indeed. ‘ Ubi bene, 
bi patria,” may become a motto held in 
ever increasing honour by educated men 
when paid services in Parliament are the 
order of the day and a viler and viler class 
of wire pullers crawls into politics. Di 
Meliora! But that is at least possible ; 
while the extinction of the family or a very 
much greater weakening of family ties is, 
I think, quite out of the question. 

In the sixth and last chapter Mr. Pearson 
inquires whether the changes which increase 
the influence of the State may not diminish 
the sphere of individual energy. He is 
persuaded that the State will take the place 
of the Church in organising society, while 
Science will supersede it in criticism of the 
past and in divination of the future. It is 
true no doubt that, in so far as the Church 
has held views, which Science has proved 
not to be true, about many things in this 
world, and in so far as it has committed 
itself to dogmatic assertions as to things 
beyond this world about which neither it 
nor Science can prove anything, its influence 
will be diminished ; but if the Church is 
wise it will, when obliged to retire from 
— which it ought never to have held, 
all back into the region of emotion and 
of conduct, from which it is difficult to see 
how it can, under any circumstances, ever 
be driven. 

Mr. Pearson thinks that Science has done 
her greatest and most suggestive work, that 
there is now nothing left for her but to fill 
in details. Science seems to me like a river 
gathering strength as it flows. At any 
moment some new discovery may open for 
us or for our children new horizons of 
which no one at present dreams. Mr. 
Pearson thinks, too, that certain forms of 
literature, such as the Epic, the Drama, 
the Pastoral, and the Satire, are already 
exhausted. It may well be doubted whether 





the second is. As for the other three, does 
it very much matter if they are? Have we 
not a reasonable amount of them already? 
The real literary genius of the age he rightly 
thinks to be lyrical ; but even lyrical poetry 
will, in his opinion, be exhausted. Perhaps 
it will for a time; but if so, some other 
crop ‘vill replace it, and it will reflourish 
again when that has gone under. Oratory, 
too, will be, he believes, reduced to debating 
and to the enhancement of commonplace. 
I daresay it will. Was not the defini- 
tion of oratory—“ Ampliare rem ornando ” 
—given by one of the earliest and greatest 
masters of the art, and what is that but 
the skilful enhancement of commonplace ? 
Still, now and then en orator will strike 
out something worthy to be remembered. 
Traverse those “ long rows of sepulchres for 
speeches’ which burden our shelves in the 
volumes of Hansard. Can we say more 
than that we find in them, at long intervals, 
a memorable thing? Mr. Gladstone de- 
serves to rank among the very greatest 
speakers of all times and countries. Would 
a student this day one hundred years be 
able to fill the tiniest of note-books with 
really remarkable things said by him? Mr. 
Pearson thinks that Criticism and History 
have still a great future, and he is assuredly 
right. He believes, too, that Journalism 
will absorb more and more of the world’s 
intellect. Perhaps it may ; but there will be 
always a sufficient percentage of persons 
who devote themselves to the things of the 
mind, merely for the things of the mind: 
men whose strongest passion is /a grande 
curiosité, the following of knowledge ‘like 
a sinking star.” For the rest, he iz con- 
vinced that ambition and the love of fame 
will become less powerful; and it may be 
so without the world’s losing very much. 
His last two or three pages are among the 
most agreeable in the book; for in them 
he tries to comfort us a little by showing 
how the “set grey life,” which he expects 
tofbe the lot of our descendants, may not 
be so unpleasant after all. 

Mr. Pearson has wished, I am sure, to 
be scrupulously fair in his appreciations of 
our present state and what is likely to 
succeed it. If he had wished to paint a 
really pessimist picture, he might have 
heightened his colours very much. He 
might have contrasted the state of politics 
as it is in 1893 with that of a quarter of a 
century ago, when Mr. Gladstone had elected 
to be for a time the leader of the old Liberal 
party, and when Cobdenic ideas were still 
exercising a very powerful influence not only 
in this country but on the continent of 
Europe. He might have dwelt on the 
moral dégringolade among prominent men 
which has been the most characteristic 
feature of the last seven years. He might 
have shown how the Church is ever more 
and more ceasing to attract the services of 
the class which it attracted when he was an 
undergraduate. He might have dwelt on 
the ruinous madness which has seized large 
sections of the working population, and 
which leads them to imagine that they can 
neglect the laws of political economy with 
any more impunity than they can neglect 
the attraction of gravitation. He might 
have dwelt upon the widely spread here- 
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sies which treat the right of property 
as a mere creation of law, and not as some- 
thing antecedent to and superior to all law. 
He might have pointed out that there are 
politicians, going about loose, who advocate 
a return to protection. 
shown how ruinous may be the dream that 
there is any way of increasing the pros- 
perity of the lower classes throughout the 
world save that of setting free the hands of 
industry by the diminution of armaments, 
by abstention from war, and by giving un- 
hindered course to what Cobden called the 
International Law of the Almighty: by, that 
is, allowing every country to contribute to 
the general weal what it can do best, under 
the régime, if possible, of absolutely free 
exchange or, at least, of free exchange only 
modified by fiscal necessities. He might 
have done all this without saying a word 
which was not true. He might Lave shown 
many reasons to believe that it is far from 
unlikely that the future historian of England 
will date the beginning of the end of her 
greatness from the first months of the year 
1874. But, nevertheless, I persist in thinking 
that, grave as are the dangers which are 
thickening around us, Mr. Pearson will come 
to the conclusion, when he has been a year 
or two longer at home, that a great many 
things are better than they were twenty-five 
years ago, and that the Conservative forces, 
if I may use the word not in a political but 
in a social sense, have been in many ways 
strengthened by the surrender of untenable 
positions. 
On the whole, he is to be congratulated 
on having signalised his postliminium by the 
production of a book with which many will 
disagree, but which will set a very large 
number of able persons thinking, and may 
even perhaps make some of them reconsider 


their ways. 
M. E. Grant Durr. 








The Wandering Jew : a Christmas Carol. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A person who, from that earliest moment 
of childhood when the intellect first asserts 
its right to judge for itself, has at no time 
accepted any form of doctrinal belief might, 
perhaps, justly claim to be in a position to 
approach Mr. Buchanan’s latest poem with 
an unbiased mind. But complete equipoise 
in regard to the great issues involved in 
The Wandering Jew presupposes a mental 
condition, which onl scarcely be described 
correctly as one of mere neutrality. It 


not to say apathy, as concerning the main 
contention of the poem. It is incredible 
that any educated person could honestly 
claim to be in such a case. We may postu- 
late, however, the existence of such person : 
one who comes to the consideration of Mr. 
Buchanan’s work as to a curious specula- 
tion, in which he is in no way interested, 

i or intellectually, his business 
being i to weigh the matter as an im- 
partial judge, and to determine how far the 
evidence adduced is relevant to the issue, 
and, being relevant, how far it goes to sus- 


ving, then, for the moment, questions 


He might have, Nazareth of having lied to man, of having 


Phantoms,” his vicars, are summoned to 
bear witness against him. 


Finally, Zhe Wandering Jew is accused of 
having stifled thought, and killed high and 
purposeful endeavour in every age and land 
where his influence has made itself felt— 
would seem to demand absolute indifference, | « wherever men have striven 


support it, and the more particular charges 
as. affecting individuals, a long string of 
witnesses, a job lot of dead heroes one is 
almost tempted irreverently to call them, 
tain the position advanced. is produced. First Judas Iscariot, who is 
whitewashed once again: he was not a self- 


the literary quality of the poem, how does 
Mr. Buchanan’s indictment against Chris- 
tianity stand as a matter of fact? What is 
the gravamen of the charge he prefers? 
To put it brutally, he accuses Jesus of 


lured him to accept his lordship by false 
pretensions and unfulfilled promises. 
*¢ Tn vain, in vain, wpon the Cross he bled ! 


In vain he swore to vanquish Death, 1n vain 
He spake of that glad Realm where he should 
reign ! 

Lo, all his promise is a foolish thing, 

Flowers gathered by a child and withering 

In the moist hand that holdeth them —’’ 
Christ is brought before the bar of an 
imaginary tribunal and thus arraigned :— 


‘* Thou sbalt be judged and hear thy judgment 


spoken 
Before the World whose slumbers thou hast 
broken. 
: . * * 


This Jew hath made the Earth that once was glad 
A lazar-housce of woeful man and mad.’’ 


Jesus is further made responsible for the 
loss of ‘‘ all other gentle Gods that gladden’d 
man.” He is held to have robbed men— 
and here Mr. Buchanan, as elsewhere, 
follows closely on the lines of Shelley—of 
their simple pantheistic creed, their frank 
joy in nature and in the deities primarily 
evolved from nature, the beautiful imagery 
of the Greek religion. He has robbed them, 
too, of their cheerful acquiescence in death, 
“ the one good thing beneath the sky,” and 
given them, in its place, a haunting dread 
of an undetermined immortality, full of 
terrible potentialities of endless torture. 
But the indictment does not stop there. 
The religion Jesus founded is represented 
as having poisoned the fountain of life at 
its very springs— 

‘* For the sake 

‘* Of this Man’s promice, and the lie he spake, 
Nature itself became a blight and ban ! 

Nay, more, through all the world corruption ran 
As from a loathsome corpse—in every clime 
Disease and Pestilence did shed their slime, 

Till human life, once clean and pure and free, 
Shrank ‘neath the Serpent-Scales of Leprosy.”’ 


The happy nations were stricken ‘‘ to appease 
his lust for life.” A band of “ Woeful 


** And lo, he let us reign! and sins like lice 
Ran o’er us, while we sought with foul device 
To cloak the living lie on which we fed ! 


To read the open scrolls of Earth and Heaven, 

Wherever in their sadness they have sought 

To find the stainless flowers of lovely Thought, 

Raising the herb of Healing and the bloom 

Of Love and Joy, this Man from out the Tomb 

Hath stalked, and slaying the things their souls 
deemed fair, 

= P cisoned all their peace and stript them 

re. 


So much for the general accusation. To 


upon Jesus a kind of confidence trick ; then 
Ahasuerus and Pilate, who is not unfairly 
represented as a superior person of his day 
and generation ; and, after these, Tiberius, 
Sejanus, Nero, Julian (of whose character 
Mr. Buchanan gives us a somewhat one- 
sided version), Hypatia, Mahomet, Gautama, 
Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Prometheus, 
Galileo, Bruno, Castilio, Justinian, Du 
Molay, Abelard, Alhazen, Petrarch, Huss, 
Columbus, Magellan, and others. In his 
wild and determined impetuosity, the poot 
seizes any missile that comes to hand, and 
hurls it with splendid muscularity at the 
Accused. It does not matter to him whether 
his witnesses are persecuted Christians or 
Christian-hunted infidels. The enormities of 
Cortes and Pizarro : simple ruffians, bent on 
national and personal aggrandisement, who 
cared as much for the Christianity they pro- 
fessed as Chaka cared for the witch-doctors 
to whom, as a convenience, he was wont to 
appeal—are laid at Jesus’s door. But surely 
men whose highest glory it was to spend and 
be spent in their Master’s cause are out of 
place as witnesses against him. In this and 
throughout, the poet’s outlook is an ex- 
tremely limited and a materialistic one. We 
are all appalled at the signs of human 
suffering, but assuredly it is better to die 
for grand ideas than to live with none. If 
we regard suffering—physical and mental— 
as the greatest curse man has to endure, the 
sacrifices of martyrs may be cited as evi- 
dences of the failure of Christ’s mission ; 
but, in justice, let it be allowed that Christ 
never promised men deliverance from tem- 
poral sufferings. Mr. Buchanan is too 
prone to argue from the particular to the 
general—a dangerous method. He is im- 
patient of the slow progress Christianity 
has made; but then the ideas under- 
lying Christianity, as of those underlying 
Buddhism demand for their physical triumph 
a complete revolution in normal human 
desires and ambitions. It has taken myriads 
of ages to render the world a possible home 
for man, it may well take as long to make 
it a proper abiding place for archangels. It 
is scarcely fair in a poet to quarrel with his 
eat ‘‘ Elder Brother,’”’ because that Elder 
rother’s poetic vision still awaits accom- 
plishment. The significance of Christ’s 
life and work rests in its intrinsic nobility. 
Why should Mr. Buchanan, a poet, trouble 
himself with the interpretation put upon this 
life and work by the theologians who have 
made him into a deity? Surely it is sufficient 
for a poet to accept him as a symbol. If he 
did this, he would see that his indictment is 
against man, not against Christ. There is 
not a line in the Gospels which can fairly 
be cited to justify the enormities which 
have been done and are still being done in 
Christ’s name. We know what normal 
human nature is. Great teachers like 
Buddha, Jesus, St. Paul, St. Bernard, 
Savonarola show us what it is possible 
for it to become. It is by such isolated 
types the world is to be saved: they 
are exemplars projected forwards by a 
natural law; their existence proves that 
there is no inherent impossibility in man- 
kind ultimately reaching the standard of 
the type. Man’s physical and spiritual 








of faith, feeling, and taste, together with 





seeker after all, but was merely playing 


advance has always been along these lines 
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—the effort to attain to the perfection of 
isolated types. God is in man or he is 
nowhere; and in worshipping Christ man 
is only worshipping the higher possibilities 
in himself. 

It is regrettable to find a man of Mr. 
Buchanan’s power putting forth so belated 
an attack upon Christianity as this. One 
might reasonably hope to find him accepting 
Christianity as an important link in the 
chain of human progress, as an historical 
and evolutionary fact of great significance 
and interest. There was nothing abnormal 
about Jesus’s life and mission; but with 
Walt Whitman we can discard belief in the 
supernatural without ceasing to believe in 
miracles, even though we may acknowledge 
that all of them would be capable of ex- 
planation, were we clever enough to discover 
the laws by which they are governed. 

Mr. Buchanan tells us that he conceived 
the scheme of his poem twenty years ago. 
Had he published it then, one would have 
had less cause to question its relevancy. 
As it is, it must be pronounced an ana- 
chronistic performance. Many of us who 
have thought and wrestled with thought 
have, as boys or striplings, written in prose 
or in verse violent attacks upon Christianity. 
But for a man to wait until he has reached 
middle age, and then, after being for years 
a kind of household god among the devout, 
to spring upon them a long-cherished but 
carefully concealed attack upon al! they hold 
dear, may be ‘‘smart,” though it is hardly 
considerate. One would be inclined, how- 
ever, to be more severe with Mr. Buchanan 
for his violation of the unwritten canons of 
taste, and to be more seriously irritated with 
him for the offence he has given many 
gentle souls, were it possible to forget 
the extreme arrogance and uncharitableness 
of a great majority of believers toward 
workers and thinkers without the fold. 
Again, priests and other interested persons 
have talsely claimed for Christianity 
achievements which properly belong to 
science, and to the activity of humanitarian 
and civilising agencies quite outside of the 
Church or the Gospel. These false wit- 
nesses must not be surprised when their 
falseness in other directions, denying their 
Lord while sheltering themselves under his 
aegis, is put down by Mr. Buchanan to the 
debit sido of Christianity. ' 

Mr. Buchanan has a loud voice and a 
heavy tread: that is his manner. It is 
unfortunate, but he cannot help it. A man 
who has been persistently ostracised has no 
need, he may think, to be too particular. 
In any case that person is nob!e indeed, 
who, painted black, does not end in becoming 
what he is painted. The author of Zhe 
Wandering Jew is not the man, we may be 
sure, to show everybody his hand. It may 
be that he had no intention to preach a 
doctrine in no way removed from the Hindu 
belief in the omnipotence of evil. Perhaps 
he is attacking conventional, not intrinsic, 
Christianity. The world's misery is enough 
to render impatient any generous-minded 
man; but we may be sure that the way to 
help humanity has been better pointed out 
by Christ than by any other moral teacher, 
and that it is neither pertinent nor useful 
to criticise and revile the Master, while we 








refuse to do his work. As to his worldly 
failure, that is to His eternal glory; it 





it. The work to his hand seemed ever of 
immense moment ; his own importance never 


proves incontestibly how infinitely he tran-| occurred to him. A slight put upon his 


scended his fellows. 
will not make one real Christian the less— 
it will make many Christians the more ; 


| 


The Wandering Jew | dignity was far less certain to arouse his 


indignation than what he took as undue 
respect. ‘This trait in his character might 


for it appeals to the chivalrous instincts of | be illustrated by a story toll to me by a 


the magnanimous, who, supice before, will 
feel called upon to defend the greatest hero 
of all time from gratuitous abuse. 

Mr. Buchanan tells us he is indifferent 
to the rank his poem may be accorded as a 
work of art; and, of a truth, it is scarcely 
necessary to consider it from the purely lite- 
rary standpoint. Had it been written by a 
man of ordinary ability, it would probably 
be reckoned as a brilliant performance. It 
has a larger share of faults, and fewer 
virtues, than many of the author’s previous 
productions. It has often been remarked 
of Byron that the personal bias of the poet 
unduly obtrudes itself in his work and domi- 
nates it, thereby impairing its excellence 
from an artistic point of view. Soit is with 
The Wandering Jew. It is too personal, too 
egoistic, too assertively defiant and preten- 
tious. Also, it is discursive. It is not held 
firmly together. It halts as a narrative; it 
halts as poetry. It has many commonplace 
lines. It has some quite magnificent ones. 
As to these last, I hope I am not ungenerous 
when I say that many of them are remi- 
niscent. An uneasy conviction forces itself 
upon one that the like may be said of all 
the best things in modern poetry. It is in 
his description of natural panorama that 
Mr. Buchanan scores his most conspicuous 
successes. Here is a fine line :— 


‘*The Moon, a luminous White Moth, flew by.’’ 
And again 


** The silent cisterns of the Night were stirred 
And plash’d with troublous waters, and in the 


sky 
The pale stars hung tegether, ——.”’ 
And these 


** And swift the stars did plunge thro’ fold on fold 
Of vaporous gauze, wind-driven ; and the street 
Was washen everywhere around my feet 
With smoky silver a 


Indeed the poem is full of beautiful things. 
But they will not suffice. As I close this 
review, my eye falls on a passage in Mr. 
E. C. Stedman’s Nature and Elements of 
Poetry, which is especially applicable to the 
case under consideration. “Taste is a 
faculty for want of which many ambitious 
thinkers have in the end failed as poets.” 
James Srantey Litre. 











** Rucers oF Inpia.”—-Lord Lawrence. By 
Sir Charles Aitchison. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Lorp Lawrence has not been neglected by 
the writers of biography. Already there 
was a full-length Life, and his carcer had 
also been epitomised and cut down to fit 
into a series. So few years have elapsed 
since his death, one would almost think that 
for the present there was little more to say : 
that, between them, Mr. Bosworth Smith 
and Sir Richard Temple had exhausted 
their subject. Nor is it likely that Law- 
rence himself would dissent from this 
view. He gained distinction without desiring 





Mahomedan gentleman. My friend, a 
young man in those days, was riding along 
one of the Lahore roads, and happened to 
meet the Chief Commissioner, who was on 
foot. Eager to show his good manners, he 
dismounted to make his salaam and let 
‘Jan Larrans sahib” pass by. But John 
Lawrence was moved to wrath, and stopped 
to lecture the young fellow, roundly, on the 
vice of subservience. ‘‘I am but a man,” 
he said, “like yourself; and between men 
such acts of humility are improper.” 

But though Lawrence might decide that 
further biographies would be more than 
his due, there is surely room for Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s unpretentious yet informing 
volume, written as it is by one who the 
other day ruled over the province where the 
first Baron Lawrence of the Punjab won 
distinction. In 1885, when war with Russia 
seemed inevitable, and the Indian army was 
actually preparing for a campaign, white- 
haired veterans, the men whom Lawrence 
sent to zeinforce the army before Delhi, 
came to the author, to lay their swords at 
his feet, begging that, if too old and broken- 
down to fight themselves, they might never- 
theless send their sons to the front. 

The incident is quoted as an illustration 
of that feeling of brotherhood to England 
and of loyalty to the Crown which is among 
the fruits of John Lawrence’s work: a 
feeling, says the author, ‘‘ which it will be 
our own fault if we alienate.” At the same 
time, he reminds us that it was not the 
Sikhs of the Punjab who flocked to our 
standard when the storm of the Mutiny 
burst. For the most part the Sikhs held 
back till Delhi had fallen. The Mahome- 
dans of the province, and more especially 
the Pathans of the north-west border, were 
our great stand by. Many of them rode 
with a Koran at their saddle-bow. Not 
that this outward piety was a symbol of 
inward grace. A large proportion of the 
new levies might be fairly described as 
habitual offenders. The native notable who 
raised one troop of a frontier regiment sagely 
remarked, ‘‘ Whether they kill the Poor- 
beahs or the Poorbeahs kill them, it will 
be an equal benefit to the State.” 

While the story of what Lawrence did 
during the Mutinies is never likely to tire 
an English reader, there is even more’ in- 
struction to be found, perhaps, in the 
author’s account of the methods whereby 
our hold on the Punjab was made firm 
and sure after the annexation. He writes 
of the brothers, John and Henry :— 

‘*They loved the people; they lived among 
the people and for the people. They had a 
respect for native ways and institutions, and 
did not consider a thing bad because it was not 
English. . . . Every measure introduced was 
beneficent in conception and beneficent in its 
direct effect upon the masses of the people. 
This was the firm foundation on which the 
Punjab administration was built, and which 
enabled it to weather the flood and the 
storm.” - : 
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In John Lawrence’s idea of a prosperous | the home counties, with Chanctonbury 


state, ‘‘ A contented yeomanry, each riding 
his own horse, sitting under his own tig-tree, 
and enjoying his rude family comforts,” had 
the foremost place. The contentment of the 
masses, he thought, was our best security 
against the danger of foreign invasion and 


‘internal intrigues. Butin Sir C. Aitchison’s 


opinion it would seem that this object has 


‘not been kept too steadily in view. At the 


present day, to meet the growing demand for 
improvements, and the ceaseless military 
expenditure, ‘‘ there is a strong temptation 
to force up the assessments”; and over- 
assessment of the land revenue means the 
ruin of the agricultural classes. Yet in 
another chapter we are told that India “ has 
never been more prosperous, financially, 
than now.” 

The chapter on Lawrence's Afghan policy 
will, of course, be read with particular 
interest at the present juncture, when once 
again the situation is so strained that ex- 
perienced observers talk of the possibility, 
even the probability, of another war. A 
steady adherence to the principles which 
Lawrence insisted on would perhaps 
have saved us from the danger impend- 
ing now; ‘but it might also be asked 
whether an equally resolute prosecution of 
an opposite policy would not have proved 
equally successful. Russiais ready to annex 
all Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush, 
and there is nothing we can do in Asia to 
avert the blow. The Amir, Abdur Rahman, 
seems unfriendly, and there is but too much 
reason for fearing that the subsidies we 
have lavished on him may be written off 
as a dead loss. But is not all this the 
inevitable consequence of wavering between 
two opinions: of abandoning a line of action 
whenever it promised to lead to good results? 

SrerHeN WUuEELER. 








The Brighton Road: Old Times and New on 
a Classic Highway. With Illustrations. 
By Charles G. Harper. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Ir was inevitable that the extension of 
railways should cause the great roads of 
England to be less generally known than 
they had previously been. Of late years, 
however, some of them have again become 
objects of more or less interest, thanks to 
the revival of coaching, the increased love 
of walking tours, and, above all, the de- 
velopment of the lumbering old velocipede 
into the swift and comfortable bicycle or 
tricycle of the present day. Especially is 
this true of the ordinary road from London 
to Brighton, which lies through Streatham, 
Croydon, Redhill, Crawley, Handcross, 
Cuckfield, and Clayton. The fact that it 
leads to what has been justly described as 
the queen of sea-side resorts is alone suffi- 
cient to make it extensively used. The 
preference it enjoys was originally due to 
its comparative shortness, the first half of it 
having but few beauties of scenery on either 
side. Lovers of such beauties should rather 
get to Brighton by way of Godstone, East 
Grinstead, and Lewes, or, better still, by 
way of Leatherhead, Dorking, Horsham, 
and Steyning. The latter route, by which 
you traverse the most delightful part of 





Ring, the highest point of the South Downs 
after Ditchling Beacon, looming majestically 
ahead towards the end of the journey, is 
one that no good cyclist or pedestrian should 
fail to go over. 

Mr. Harper’s book is primarily an account 
of a walk from London to Brighton by the 
orthodox road. Without pretending to 
admire a few silly affectations in his style, 
we may say that he is at once a pleasant 
and an instructive guide. He has an eye 
for the old world and the picturesque, and 
can ply both his pen and pencil with rather 
good effect. On the whole, the road between 
London and Crawley is by no means attrac- 
tive, though a little to the south of Croydon 
you can see the house wherein Horne 
Tooke wrote his Diversions of Purley—a 
work which some unhappy scribe, anxious 
to appear well-read, once termed ‘‘ amusing” 
—and though, about five miles further, you 
come across so pretty a specimen of the 
English village as Merstham. On this part 
of the route you would do well to turn aside 
into Chipstead, Charlwood, and Ifield, as 
Mr. Harper did. Crawley endears itself to 
you by its oddly arranged main street, its 
quaint old cottages, its general suggestive- 
ness of later Georgian times. More fortunate 
than Mr. Harper, I have obtained admission 
on a week day to the church, which is one 
of the prettiest and best kept in the country. 
From Crawley onward the route is seldom 
without charm. You pass through St. 
Leonard’s and Tilgate forests to Handcross, 
and, after inspecting the extraordinary fir 
tree which overhangs the road just beyond 
it, make your way round the exquisite 
valley of the Ouse to Cuckfield. Not very 
far to the right are the ruins of Slaugham 
Place, the ancient home of the Covert 
family. Cuckfield ought not to be hurried 
over by the tourist; it is a distinctive old 
Sussex town, and has a church well worthy 
of a visit. As Ainsworth’s itookwood still 
finds readers, though chiefly among the 
rising generation, it may be of interest to 
note that the outlines of that grisly story 
are derived from a legend connected with 
Cuckfield Place, situate hard by. You next 
go by Ansty Cross and F'riar’s Oak to Clayton 
Hill, from the top of which an extensive 
view of the Weald can be had. Contem- 
plating this wealth of quiet rural beauty, 
you find it difficult to believe that Sussex 
was formerly the chief home of the English 
iron manufacture, a stretch of ‘ black” 
country in a very full sense of the term. In 
the words of Camden, as quoted by Mr. 
Harper, it was “‘ full of iron mines, and the 
beating of hammers upon the iron filled the 
neighbourhood round about with continual 
noise.” 

Of the history of the road Mr. Harper 
has a good deal to say, albeit without 
sufficient regard to an orderly arrangement 
of his materials. That history may be said 
to have begun when George LV., as Prince 
of Wales, made Brighton one of his homes : 


‘‘He it was who peopled these roads with a 
numerous and brilliant concourse of whirling 
travellers, where before had been only some 
infrequent plodder among the depths of Sussex 
sloughs. To his royal presence, radiant by the 
Old Steine, hasted all manner of people. Prince 





and prize fighter, statesmen and noblemen, 
beauties noble and ignoble, jostled one another 
on these ways in chaises, stage-coaches, mail 
coaches, phaetons, gigs, whiskies, and divers 
other vehicles of yet more singular nomen- 
clature, and severally cursed and shrieked 
when, as was not an uncommon occurrence, 
they were stuck fast in ruts or overturned 
altogether.” 


Ualuckily for himself, Mr. Harper does not 
always keep within the limits of his theme. 
He looks upon George Prince of Wales as 
a much maligned personage, and is ‘ con- 
scientiously ”’ anxious to set us all right in 
the matter. It now appears that the 
ingrained blackguardism of the First 
Gentleman in Europe was due to the want 
of a wise and gentle training, and Thackeray, 
as the author of Zhe Four Georges, is called 
‘something of a moral snob.”’ It is need- 
less to discuss the former of these views 
here, for a writer who always refers to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert as ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzgerald,” and 
implies that her house in the Old Steine 
was the scene of some of her husband’s 
orgies, can scarcely be thought to have 
earned a right to be heard on the subject of 
the life and character of George IV. But 
to return to the Brighton-road, from which 
Mr. Harper may well wish that he had not 
strayed. Early in the present century, as 
the result of successive improvements, it 
became one of the most perfect and certain 
in the kingdom. Coaches multiplied fast, 
and the consequent competition made the 
journey shorter and shorter. Tor some time 
it took twelve hours or more to go from 
London to Brighton. In 1808 the quickest 
coaches never got over the ground in less 
than nine and a half or ten hours; twentv 
years afterwards they did it in less than six. 
Many prints illustrating the roads in these 
days are reproduced in Mr. Harper’s pages. 
Long superseded by the railway carriage, 
the coach has of late been reintroduced for 
the benefit of holiday seekers, and only 
those who are unable to spare the additional 
time and expense it costs would dream of 
going to Brighton by any other means in 
good weather. It is one of my chief regrets 
that I was not on the Old Times coach 
when, about five years ago, the late James 
Selby, the most skilful and cool-headed of 
whips, drove it from London to Brighton 
and back, a distance of over a hundred 
miles, in seven hours and fifty minutes. Mr. 
Harper quotes a description of this momor- 
able feat, together with the best ‘ records” 
yet accomplished in the way of cycling 
and walking. Indeed, nothing of import- 
ance respecting the road appears to have 
escaped his notice. 
Freperick Hawkins. 








AN OLD FRENCH COOKERY BOOK, 


Le Viandier de Tuillevent: publié sur le 
Manuscrit de la Biblioth¢que Nationale 
avec les variantes des MSS. de la Biblio. 
théque Mazarine et des Archives de la 
Manche. Précédé d’une introduction et 
accompagné de notes par le Baron Jérome 
Pichon et Georges Vicaire. (Paris: 
Techener. ) 

Ir is characteristic of our age, perhaps 

unequalled in its attention to the details of 
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daily popular life in the historic past, that 
a scholar of note such as the Baron Jérome 
Pichon should edit, from the original 
manuscripts, with a profusion of unpublished 
documents, impressions of seals, and all the 
evidences of research, the Cookery Book of 
Guillaume Tirel, chef de cuisine to three 
successive kings of I’rance. We already 
owe to the Baron Jérome Pichon that 
exquisite book Le Ménagier de Paris. 
But the J/‘nagier was much more than 
a cookery book : it was a treatise of domestic 
economy, a handbook of female education, 
a repository of many quaint mediaeval 
histories, and also, if we choose, the ever- 
interesting novel of the marriage of an old 
wise man with an ignorant young wife. 
There is nothing of all this in Taillevent: 
nothing but five-score pages of receipts. 
Such as they are, however, these receipts 
have nourished many generations of French- 
men. From 1326, when Tirel entered the 
service of Queen Joan of Evreux, till 1602, 
when the last edition of Taillevent was 
given to the world—that is to say, from the 
reign of Philippe de Valois to the reign of 
Henri Quatre—there was but one school of 
cooking in France, and chief among its 
masters stood the accomplished Taillevent. 

Guillaume ‘Tirel, nicknamed Taillevent 
from the lightness of his hand, was born in 
the first decade of the fourteenth century. 
In 1526 he entered the service of Queen 
Joan of Evreux as enfant de cuisine or 
scullery-lad. These were the years of his 
apprenticeship. Colonel Kenny Herbert 
has lately told us that your true chef in- 
evitably begins at the bottom of the ladder, 
and so masters every detail of his art. Such 
was the case with Guillaume Tirel. He 
became in turn huissier de cuisine, souffleur, 
vegetable-man, turnspit and _ roaster, 
assistant cook, cook, head cook, squire 
of the kitchen, and first squire of the 
kitchen. There are a good sixty years 
between the first grade and the last. 
These were not, however, the only honours 
of our hero. A quittance for the year 1368 
mentions Guillaume Tirel dit Taillevent as 
combining the functions of cook and 
sergeant-at-arms. He was especially proud 
of the latter title; and on his tomb, still 
preserved in the castle of St. Germains, he 
is represented lying between his first and 
his second wife, clad in full armour, 
spurred and helmeted, his sword at his 
side. From the handle of his sword 
dangles the shield of the culinary knight— 
a charming shield, charged with three 
saucepans and semi¢ with roses. We read 
underneath: “Cy gist Guillaume Tirel, 
sergent d’armes du roy nostre sire et jadis 
queu du Roy Philipe et de nostre sire le 
Roy Charles dolphin de Vienne, qui 
trespassa l’an mil ccc., iiiixx., et xv., le 
jour Saint André.” In an archway over- 
head, the Eternal Father, begirt with 
angels, receives the soul of Taillevent. 

he receipts of the master-cook, though 
much less detailed than those of the 
Ménagier are plain and workmanlike, if 
once we set aside that inattention to pro- 
portion characteristic of the time. They 
tell us ‘‘ take flour, take eggs,” but seldom, 
if ever, how much flour to how many eggs. 
Those experienced in fourteenth century 








dishes will find no great novelty in the 
Viandier. There is the usual profusion of 
almonds, saffron, ginger, nutmeg, galanga, 
pepper, cloves, grain of paradise, zedaria, 
cinnnamon, verjuice, onion, and other con- 
diments, most of these being mingled in 
nearly every dish. There is the same 
extraordinary practice of partiy boiling, or 
stewing, meats preparatory to frying, roast- 
ing, or even grilling them; the same 
indifference to joint or quarter. We never 
hear of a fillet, and a shoulder of mutton 
appears the equal of the leg. The dishes 
are ample and barbaric, but with a peculiar 
complicated delicacy of their own: more 
like our Anglo-Indian curry, with its spices, 
cocoanut, apples, rice, and rich sauce, than 
like any other modern dish. Probably, in 
cooking, as in other things, we might find 
the equivalent of our fourteenth century 
still alive in India and Persia. 

It is strange to think that the Viandier 
was still in household use so late as 1602, 
while, sixty years later, the pendulum has 
swung to the refined, but insipid, cooking of 
Louis Quatorze. Those delicate consommés, 
that white, boiled veal or turkey without 
flavour, those golden loaves of bread and 
barley soups, which were the triumph of 
‘‘elegance and condition” in the days of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, are familiar to 
every reader of Molitre; but a diet com- 
posed entirely of elements so anodyne would 
suit a nineteenth century palate little better 
than the spicy splendour of the /andier or 
the Ménagier. Nevertheless, we have often 
thought that an excellent and amusing 
cookery book might be compiled from the 
standard sources of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Even 
the Viandier yields several excellent receipts. 
We have ourselves tried the ‘ Subtil 
Brouét d’Angleterre,” and find it a quite 
admissible variant to ordinary chestnut 
soup. Tirel’s receipt is simpler and in 
every way superior to that in the Ifénagier. 
It runs as follows :— 

‘* Peel and boil a quantity of chestnuts, and 
then pound them in a mortar with the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs, and a piece of calf’s liver, 
moistening them from time to time with luke- 
warm water ; pass through a hair sieve ; flavour 
with pepper and saffron; then put in your 
broth and boil together.”’ 

Lait Lard is a worthy kinsman of our 
Yorkshire pudding; and, were it not so 
long, we should certainly quote the whole 
of the ‘‘ Cretonnée of young green peas” for 
the benefit of our readers. The following 
capon blanc-mange for sick people offers 
capabilities; it is a happy mixture of the 
French Zooch (a truly fourteenth-contury 
drink still in vigour) and the eminently 
British enfrée known as Boudin of chicken :— 
** Boil a capon in water till the flesh falls from 
the bones. Take a quantity of peeled sweet 
almonds and pound them in a mortar with the 
white meat of your fowl till the mixture forms 
a thick paste; moisten from time to time with 
the broth; pass through a sieve. Boil in a 
little pot with some of the broth, and decorate 
with pomegranate seeds or almonds fried in 
butter till they be brown, and dust over with 
powdered white sugar.” 

The original receipt insists that the garnish 
of almonds must be stuck in a pattern in 
the blanc-mange, which shows that the 





dish was served, not as soup, but at least 
of the consistence of thickish arrowroot, 
If preferred, milk flavoured with salt may 
be substituted for the almond-milk and 
sugar ; the dish may also be yng with 
white fish, in which case a little light white 
wine should be added to the broth. 

Our subject has led us away from our 
authors. But the Baron Pichon’s acquaint- 
ance with the fourteenth century in all its 
arts is known to all, and needs no commen- 
dation. There are few such connoisseurs 
and few such scholars. He has been happy 
in associating with his ability and his ex- 

erience the younger erudition of M. Vicaire, 

Detecen them they have given us a defini- 
tive edition of the Viandier of Taillevent. 
Mary DaRMESTETER, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Latimer of Bryans. By Eleanor C. 
Price. In3 vols. (Bentley.) 


In the Suntime of her Youth. By Beatrice 
Whitby. In vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In Summer Shade. By May E. Mann. 
In 3 vols. (Henry.) 


Geoffory Hamilton. By Edward H. Cooper. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


In a Forest Glade. By E. Arden Minty. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The History of a Church Mouse. By Mrs. 
Edmonds. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


The Man with Seven Hearts, and other Stories. 
By Arthur Burrell. (Elliot Stock.) 


TuerE is a method of reviewing books, 
much in favour with certain of the critical 
young lions of the daily press, which might 
be used with damaging effect against iss 
Latimer of Bryans. It is a very simple 
method, but it is not quite so artless as it 
looks. It consists of making a very brief 
and rapid summary of the mere story—the 
simple skeleton of structure — clean 
of all the flesh of narration; and to those 
who do not know the trick, there seems 
something almost uncanny in the cleverness 
with which a by no means bad novel can be 
made to seem a very congeries of absurdi- 
ties. The fact is that the ordinary British 
novelist, even of the better sort—and Miss 
Eleanor Price represents a sort which is 
anything but bad—displays a great lack of 
skill in the mere itecture of fiction. 
The building is often excellent, while the 
ground-plan and elevations are the very 
reverse ; and this is the case in Miss Latimer 
of Bryans. The heroine is beloved by the 
young painter, Geoffrey Thorne; but his 
birth and social standing are so much in- 
ferior to her own, that Miss Latimer does 
not recognise him as even a possible wooer, 
and engages herself to Arthur Nugent, who 
is not in the least in love with her, and who, 
soon after the engagement, falls a victim to 


| the charms of har protégée, Maggie Farrant. 


Mics Latimer strongly favours a marriag® 
between Thorne and Maggie; and as soon a8 
the young artist becomes acquainted with the 
wishes of his idol he proposes to her friend, 
all the more readily apparently because he 
knows of her entanglement with Nugent, 
and is anxious to ayert a scandal which will 
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bring trouble to the lady whose vowed 
squire and servitor he is. Of coyrse, his 


‘devotion only makes him a party to the pro- 


duction of the kettle of fish which is being 
cooked all through the novel, and which is 
served up hot at the close of the third 
Still, in spite of the absurdity of 
the whole thing, Jfiss Latimer of Bryans 
will seem to the happy person who is not 
doomed to read for critical purposes a good 
tather than a poor book. And, as a matter 
of fact, there are many ways in which it is 
very good indeed. The weakness of the 
sto>y is not the kind of weakness which 
deprives it of interest ; the writing is never 
slipshod, and the characters—with the 
exception of Geoffrey Thorne, who may be 
given over to the tormentors—are life-like 
and credible. Lucy Thorne, the angular 
sister of the hero, and the parson Mr. 
Cantillon, who has not a single angle in his 
configuration, are specially excellent: the 
former is, indeed, a creation in a small way. 


One may venture to say that ‘In the 
suntime of her youth” is a rather affected 
verse, though it happened to be written by 
Mrs. Browning; and it certainly provides 
about as inappropriate a title as could well 
have been chosen for a novel in which the 
people move about rather drearily under 
a sky of unbroken grey. Miss Beatrice 
Whitby’s new story is not in the least 
harrowing: it would perhaps be unfair to 
describe it even as gloomy; but it is 
emphatically cheerless, with the cheerless- 
ness of those days of east wind which know 
no gleam of positive sunshine. Though 
nothing in it is very terrible or dreadful, 
everything is more or less unsatisfactory. 
The only one of Miss Whitby’s characters 
who seems to get any genuine enjoyment 
out of life, or who has any very obvious 
reasons for wishing to prolong it, is drowned 
while she is little more than a child; and, 
though in the last chapter there seems some 
promise of a break in the clouds which cover 
‘poor Agnes Hacket, the reader is not per- 
mitted to witness it. There is plenty of 
good work in the book, as there is certain 
to be in any book written by the author of 
The Awakening vf Mary Fenwick and Part of 
the Property ; the defect which goes a long 
way towards spoiling it all is an utter lack 
of spring and vivacity. Jn the Suntime of 
her Youth is just the kind of novel to inspire 
an irrational hankering for extravagance, 
absurdity, impropriety, or something else 
of the kind which, howsoever wrong it may 
be, is at any rate rousing and arresting. 


In Summer Shade is a very much sunnier 
book than the one which professes to deal 
with somebody’s “ suntime ” ; indeed, it is 
made pleasant by the very qualities in 
which Miss Whitby’s novel is so mournfully 
deficient. One story seems to have been 
written from a sense of duty, as if the 
author felt it incumbent upon her to write 
something; the other has clearly been 
recreation as well as work, and it happens 
not unnaturally that the reader as well as 
the writer is recreated. Jn Summer Shade 
is not a novel with all the virtues under 
heaven —it lacks, for example, the good 
solid merit of a satisfactory conclusion 
which sends everyone away happy—but it 


and for what sins will not these things 
atone? For their sake there is nothing 
which would not be endured by the novel- 
reader who knows what is good, except 
perhaps the one vice which sometimes lurks 
in the neighbourhood of these pleasant 
virtues—the vice of vulgarity. And of 
vulgarity, or even the sort of flippancy 
which comes perilously near to it, there is 
not a trace in Miss Mann’s bright pages, 
though she has chosen for her heroine one 
of those self-reliant, plain-spoken, impulsive 
Bohemian girls whose manners and habits 
as displayed in novels are often such as 
to make the judicious grieve. But the 
judicious will not be grieved by Mary 
Burne ; indeed, the virtuous critic fears that 
they will condone even the big fib told to 
secure the domestic happiness of that con- 
temptible little Lal, because it is one of the 
lies of self-abnegating heroism—the kind of 
lie, in fact, that they would be rather proud 
to have told themselves. Then there are 
the Garnett brothers, who are simply perfect. 
The prig in fiction is generally as great 
a nuisance as the prig in real life; but 
the reverend Cecil and his solemn brother 
Claude are hatefully charming ; and there 
is a charm, not altogether hateful, about 
poor Spilling, who, like a few other 
people, might have been a hero if he had 
not been a dipsomaniac. Jn Summer Shade 
is certainly a book not to be omitted from 
the library list. 


Mr. Cooper knows something of the 
world, and he knows a good deal of the 
average undergraduate, his manners and 
customs. He also knows how to write, 
which, for the production of a novel, is 
perhaps the most important qualification 
of the three; and yet it is impossible to 
regard so shapeless a story as Geoffory 
Hamilton with anything like unmixed satis- 
faction. As the devil in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poem would say, ‘It’s clever, 
but is it art?” and the answer must be an 
emphatic negative. Of course, one knows 
that Mr. Kipling ‘‘ rote sarkastic,” and the 
babbling critics are supposed to be hard hit 
by his ironical chaff; but still there remains 
the fact—which all the sarcasm in the world 
will not dispose of—that a novel, or a poem, 
or a picture, or anything else with which these 
poor creatures deal, may be very ‘ clever” 
or “ pretty,” or “striking,” or “ human,” 
and yet may lack the organic life which is 
a more important thing than any mere 
quality of life. There are some capital 
sketches in Geoffory Hami/tcn—the squabbles 
of the senior Hamiltons and the frivolities of 
the juniors are hit off with a touch which is 
always light and yet always firm— but then 
they are sketches and nothing more: the 
novel, gud novel, wants a motive to hold 
these good things together; hence these 
tears. If Mr. Cooper could only give the 
ordinary novelist some of his cleverness and 
cultivation, and receive in return scme of 
that shaping power which one sometimes 
finds in a story that has nothing else to 
recommend it, both would be gainers. 
What, however, is the use of sighing for 
impossible barter? Wisdom counsels con- 
tentment with what Mr. Cooper has to give. 
It is worth having, though it is not every- 





impulse, movement, sprightliness, life ; 





thing. 


The opening chapter of Jn a Forest Glade 


introduces us to two youths. The first is 
‘a fine lad of a thoroughly English type,” 
and “one felt instinctively that he was one 
to be both trusted and loved.”” The second 
is dark and handsome, “ but his face lacked 
the open trustfulness of Arthur’s, and there 
was a slight suggestion of cruelty about his 
thin lips.” These youths are very old 
acquaintances, and they conduct themselves 
as usual. The hero is, perhaps, rather less 
heroic than he is wont to be, but the villain 
has grown more satisfyingly villainous, so 
on the whole there is no falling off. The 
consistent unlikeness to real life is admirably 
maintained throughout, and that is all that 
it is necessary to say about Jn a Forest Glade. 


In The History of a Church Mouse Mrs. 
Edmonds has adapted one of the many 
pretty and graceful legends of modern 
Greece. The little story, which has a good 
deal of pleasant naiveté, seems to be intended 
for young people, who will find, in addition 
to the entertainment of the tale, a good deal 
of information about Greek peasant life. 
As Mrs. Edmonds lays some stress on this 
instructive quality of her work, it is to he 
hoped that it will be read in an inquiring 
spirit. 

There is, I think, more of originality, 
displayed both as invention and imagina- 
tion, in Mr. Arthur Burrell’s short stories 
than in any one of the six books which 
precede it on the list. His motives have a 
fine fantasy, a captivating aloofness from the 
prose of the actual ; and the effect produced 
is like the effect of moonlight, or music, or 
summer mist, or anything that impresses 
us by a beautiful intangibility, an intangible 
beauty. Tho graver studies, such as the 
title-story, ‘‘ The Ending of the Way,” and 
“The Castaway,” have naturally most of 
the quality of pure loveliness; but the 
graceful grotesquerie of ‘‘ The Mystic Six” 
and ‘‘ The Crack Scholarship ’’ has its own 
charm, which is a charm indeed in a day 
when our humour is more hopelessly 
Americanised than are our institutions. As 
for the portraits drawn by ‘“ The Critic in 
Church,” they have touches which some- 
times remind one of Thomas Fuller, some- 
times of Addison, sometimes of Lamb; and 
what reminders are these? For them alone 
Mr. Burrell would deserve our gratitude ; 
and yet, perhaps, “ The Critic in Church” 
is the item that one could most easily part 
with. 

James Asucrorr Nonie. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Church in Scotland. By H. M. Luckock, 
Dean of Lichfield. (Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co.) This is one of the series of volumes on 
the ‘‘ National Churches.” Those who know 
how difficult it is to write a little book ona 
great subject will make many allowances for 
the work before us. Dean Luckock was wise 
in taking up the salient points and eventful 
epochs for fuller treatment, and he has 
evidently taken pains to make up his subject ; 
but the book is, naturally enough, lacking at 
many places in the thoroughness which, 
whether in a small book or a large, can only 
come froma long familiarity with the original 





sources. The following points may be brought 


! to the notice of the writer :—Alexander Leigh- 
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ton is said (p. 229) to have “‘ suffered persecu- 
tion and death for having written Zion’s Plea 
against Prelacy.” Now, as he was released from 
the Fleet Prison in 1640, and lived till 1649 
—the greater part of the time in a very 
comfortable post as keeper of Lambeth House 
—it is misleading, though his health had 
suffered in prison, to speak of his ‘“‘ suffering 
death’ for the expression of his opinions. In 
fact, Leighton was of the ripe age of eighty- 
one when he died. It is startling to find one 
of the most eminent and staunch of the 
episcopal clergy of his day, Dr. George 
Garden, described as a ‘‘ Presbyterian divine ”’ 
(p. 251). In the affecting story of the death of 
St. Columba the o/d horse is again trotted out ; 
but for the statement that he was “old,” the 
Dean can have no better reason than that he 
was ‘‘ white.” And why was the animal said 
to be a “‘ favourite’’ (p. 26)? The Dean tells 
us that the aged abbot “crept” into the 
chapel; but Adamnan tells us he ‘‘ran,”’ and 
some of us may fancy that he ran too fast for 
® weak heart. It was not “his hands,” as 
elsewhere, but his ‘right hand” that was 
raised in blessing (p. 27). The picturesque 
writing of history is dangerous work. We now 
know that the Aberdeen Breviary was not the 
first fruits of the printing press in Scotland, 
as we are told (p. 92), having been preceded by 
The Knightly Tale of Golagross and Gawane, 
The Maying or Disport of Chaucer, The Twa 
Marrit Wemen and the Wedo, The Flyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedy, and other by no 
means devotional pieces. Again, the Dean 
of Lichfield speaks of ‘‘the Aberdeen Breviary” 
and ‘‘The Legends of the Old Scottish Saints” as 
two distinct works. We are not aware of the 
existence of this latter work ; and the Dean, we 
suspect, was misled by some secondhand 
description of the Breviary as containing, as of 
course it did, the /eyenda of the Scottish Saints’ 
Days. At p. 318 the Dean has exercised the 
royal prerogative in creating a new Scottish 
peer, ‘‘the Karl of Kinconnell.” It would be 
difficult to pack into as many lines a larger 
number of errors than in the statement that the 
clergy of Aberdeen “called Gadderar to be 
their bishop. As he preferred remaining in 
England, Campbell was chosen in his stead” 
(p. 274). Guadderar is one of the bright 
examples of diligent hard work and entire 
devotion to the cause of the church in the 
north. We were startled to learn that the 
accurate Prof. Grub had calculated the number 
of Episcopalians in Scotland at the date of 
Bishop William Falconer’s death “from a 
census taken at the repeal of the Penal Laws ”’ 
(p. 282), and we therefore looked at the passage 
referred to, but it gives no warrant for the 
statement ; no such census was taken. In the 
account of the Statutes of 1242' the words 
“that baptism be only administered by a 
deacon in cases of necessity” (p. 80), entirely 
mistakes the sense. It should run “ That 
baptism be administered by deacons (or lay 
persons) only in case of necessity.”” The matter 
is of some importance in consequence of some 
recent discussions on lay-baptism. In the 
Canon referred to, the layman and the deacon 
are put on an equality so far as baptism was 
concerned (see Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae, ii., 
57). The mystery of the name ‘“ Genevan 
Liturgy,” and its relation to the Book of 
Common Order (p. 217), Dean Luckock would 
have found cleared up in Messrs. Sprott and 
Leishman’s learned edition (1868). The map of 
Scotland according to dioceses at p. 62 is full 
of mistakes. The colouring is quite misleading : 
thus, the diocese of St. Andrews is made to lie 
wholly south of the Forth; and many absurd 
errors in the names made by the engraver have 
been allowed to stand uncorrected. We entirely 
agree with the author's remark in the Preface 
(p. vi.) that ‘ accuracy is a primary requisite in 
writing history.” 








The Memorabilia of Jesus, commonly called 
the Gospel of St. John. By William Wynne 
Peyton. (A. & C. Black.) The Memorabilia 
of Jesus does not seem to us to be a happy alter- 
native title for the Gospel of St. John : it would 
in every way be more appropriate to the er 
of St. Matthew; but since the author of thi 
work has chosen tc adopt it, he ought not, at 
least, to have insisted on treating Memorabilia 
all through as a noun singular. If only the 
writer were sure that John wrote the Gospel! 
But as he confesses that he is not ‘‘ more than 
half sure,” and asit is now generally admitted 
even by those who are sure that the discourses 
are more or less coloured by the subjectivity of 
the evangelist, there is the less justitication for 
Mr. Peyton’s assumption that we have in them 
the very words of Jesus. What, however, can 
be done with a writer who is so independent of 
dates and documents that it gives him no con- 
cern whether the Gospel was written A.D. 90 or 
A.D. 140? If, indeed, Mr. Peyton were prepared 
to say, as his argument seems to require, that 
it does not matter whether the words put into 
the mouth of Jesus were ever spoken by him, 
or the incidents recorded of him ever took 
place, since, whether the Gospel is a true bio- 
graphy, or a theological treatise cast in a 
biographical form, itis a work of high religious 
and spiritual import, it would be easier to 
understand his position. And, in fact, though 
he does not say so, this, after all, is very much 
the point of view from which the work is 
written. Idealism, mysticism, symbolism— 
these are the features on which Mr. Peyton 
fixes on as characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 
His book, it must be admitted, is of no 
commonplace kind. It is not by any means a 
mere textual exposition. It displays both 
originality and power ; and if in his attempts to 
read modern scientific ideas into the Gospel the 
writer sometimes sinks from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, his own construings of ratural laws 
and phenomena in the light of religion are 
often impressive and beautiful. Mr. Peyton is 
evidently well read in popular science, and only 
makes perhaps too much use of his scientific 
knowledge for the illustration of spiritual truth. 
Thus, the assumed parallel between the scientific 
doctrine of natural selection and the theological 
doctrine of election is very carefully worked 
out in the example of the genealogy of the 
horse; while the cruel habits of the sphex, in 
providing its young with a paralysed but still 
living caterpillar, are dwelt upon apparently to 
illustrate the persistence of Christian instincts. 
Mr. Peyton possesses considerable descriptive 
power, but his style is not improved by the 
affected phraseology in which he permits him- 
self to indulge. 


Addresses and Meditations for a Retreat. By 
R. W. Randall, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
(W. H. Allen.) This book, written with the 
purpose ‘‘ avowedly to raise the spiritual life 
of my brethren the clergy,” to quote from the 
preface by the Bishop of Lincoln, is naturally 
one that will appeal to a comparatively limited 
class. Still, dealing as it does with the great 
problems of faith, practice, and the life to 
come, we can confidently recommend it to 
that larger circle which is sometimes known as 
“the religious world.” * It is full of deep 
thought, wide reading, and a profound 
insight into the spiritual life; and from its 
great catholicity should be of use far beyond 
the bounds of the class and church to which it 
is dedicated. Allowing for the great dogmas 
of which it treats, it is singularly undenomina- 
tional. It should certainly form part of the 
library of every divine; and it would be a 
valuable assistance to the parish priest during 
the present season of Lent. If we might 
single out any chapters for especial praise, 
those on ‘‘ Lukewarmness” and ‘‘The Wondrous 
Gift of Life” would be the ones we should 





most recommend. In a word, the eloquence 
for which the former vicar of All Saints’, 
Clifton, was so conspicuous in the pulpit does 
not desert him when he takes his in hand. 
Our “aliquid amari” is for the ta, which 
are far too numerous for a second edition, and 
we trust will disappear when the next one is 
called for. 


Histoire du Rréviaire Roman. Par Pierre 
Batiffol. (Paris: A. Picard.) This very 
interesting volume is the work not only 
of a learned liturgical scholar, but of 
a writer of vigorous and independent 
judgment. Its primary object is historical, 
and in the greater part of the work 
the reader will find the assured results of 
historical inquiry. It is inevitable that dif- 
ferences of opinion will exist upon such an 
obscure subject as the origin of the “ hours” ; 
and we confess the first chapter seems to us the 
least satisfactory in the book. The influence of 
the Jewish practice of praying at morning, 
evening, and noon must, we believe, have been 
felt from the outset; and the mention of the 
“responding of the company ” in Tertullian 
(De Orat. ce. 27) may well suggest that the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours, mentioned a few lines 
earlier, were, when it was possible, observed by 
those who had the opportunity of gathering 
together. It is, however, to the vigils of the 
Lord’s Day and of “ stationary” days that M. 
Batiffol would trace the origin of the canonical 
hours, the nocturnal services being in actual 
practice the earliest of the public services that 
afterwards developed into the full series of 
seven. M. Batiffol does not allow the 
Apostolic Constitutions an earlier origin than 
the middle of the fourth century ; so he does 
not attach such importance, as do those who 
regard that work as reflecting the usages of 
the close of the third century, to the directions 
there given to the bishop to urge the faithful 
every day, morning and evening, to prayers in 
church. And doubtless in most places such 
gatherings would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, so long as the danger of pagan 
persecution was a constantly pressing fear. But 
after advancing beyond the early period where 
much must, at best, be left to conjecture, we 
have in the subsequent chapters a lucid account 
of the origin of the Roman Ordo Psallendi, of 
the Roman Office in the time of Charlemagne, 
of the Breviaries of the Romana Curia, and of 
the ‘ modern office,” and, finally, of the 
attempted reform of Quignon, and of the 


authoritative settlement of the Breviary 
question by the Council of Trent, together with 
a very full description of the unf ed desi as, 

ted by 


in the way of -_ change, conte: 
Benedict XIV. We may note, in passing, that 
M. Batiffol gives his judgment in favour of the 
Te Deum being not much later in date than the 
Nestorian controversies determined at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 (p. 99). While with 
respect to the Quicunque Vult, he seems to 
concur with Harnack, in giving an earlier date 
to the first part on the Trinity than to the 
purely Christological part. This earlier 
would seem to be an outcome in the south of 
France of the theology of Augustine and 
Vincentius of Lerins, in contact with, and 
opposition to, the Arian Visigoths of Spain. 
This brings us substantially to the same result, 
so far as relates to the earlier part, as was 
reached in the masterly enquiry of our 
own Waterland early in the last century. 
The Christological half of the Quicunque M. 
Batiffol (p. 182) would place as pay 
anterior to the seventh century, while Harnac 
can assign no earlier date than prior to the 
ninth century. The merits and defects of the 
Parisian Breviaries of Harlay and Ventimille 
are sufficiently dealt with; but more special 
thanks are due to M. Batiffol for the very full 
account he gives of the contemplated liturgical 
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reforms of Benedict XTV., which not long ago 
were brought to the knowledge of scholars by 
Roskoviny. M. Batiffol’s work certainly 
deserves a place in the library of every liturgi- 
cal student who is interested in western office- 
books. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr, GLADSTONE, in response to a memorial 
from a few scholars and friends of learning, 
which was presented to his predecessor last 
year, has conferred a pension on the Civil List 
of £150 a year upon the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris. We are glad to add that Dr. Morris’s 
health is better than it was, though he still 
suffers from weak eye-sight. 


THE Study of Ernest Renan by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, which has already been announced 
in the ACADEMY, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Ir appears that the late Bishop Wordsworth, 
of St. Andrews, did not complete his Remi- 
niscences, of which the first volume—Annals of 
my Early Life, covering his Harrow, Oxford, 
and Winchester days—appeared towards the 
end of 1891. He did, however, leave sufficient 
materials for a record of the next ten years of 
his life, chiefly spent at Glenalmond ; and this 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 


Messrs. BELL will publish immediately the 
first volume of Mr. Wheatley’s new edition of 
Pepys’s Diary, which is now to be printed for 
the first time in its complete form under the 
authority <. the Fn» ay =a of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. r. Mynors 
Bright, in his edition of the Diary, left about 
one-fifth unprinted; but he transcribed the 
whole, and the present edition represents this 
transcript, a few unprintable passages only 
being omitted. The editor has added a large 
number of notes besides those of Lord Bray- 
brooke. There will be eight volumes in all, 
and a limited large paper edition will also be 
published. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a sequal to 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book about his father at 
Oxford, published three years ago, which will 
be entitled W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival. 


Mr. Patcuerr-Martin’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Sherbrooke, in two volumes, is in a 
forward condition, and will be published early 
in the spring, illustrated with five portraits 
(comprising one of Lord Sherbrooke as an 
Oxford student), selected for the p se by 
the family. The work will contain hitherto 
unpublished letters of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron. Sir John Moore, Sir James Outram, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of 
Derby, Earl Granville, Marquis of Dufferin, 
Mr. Gladstone, Viscount Cranbrook, the Master 
of Balliol, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Sir John Mow- 
bray, and other distinguished persons, together 
with some reminiscences of Lord Sherbrooke 
by his friends, Lord Selborne, Prof. Jowett, 
Canon Melville, of Worcester, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Thomas Farrer, the 
Hon. Lionel Tollemache, and Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters. A chapter is devoted to the hitherto 
unrecorded American tour of Lord Sherbrooke 


in 1856, containing his views on the political | b 


—— of the United States and Canada. In 
dition to the author’s narrative of the school 
and college days of Robert Lowe, there will be 
found early in the first volume a ‘‘ Chapter of 
Autobiography,” in which Winchester College 
and the Oxford of Gladstone, Selborne, and 
Arnold, of Pusey and Newman, are portrayed. 
There will also be added a Memoir, compiled 
from family papers, of Sir John Coape Sher- 
brooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General. of 
Canada, and uncle of the late Lord Sherbrooke. 





THe next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India” will be Awrangzib, by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, author of the Catalogue of Mughal coins 
in the British Museum. We understand that 
it is not proposed to add any more to the 
volumes already announced as in preparation, 
which will deal with the following: Lord 
Clive, the Marquess Wellesley, Earl Amherst, 
the Earl of Auckland, Sir Thomas Munro, and 
James Thomason. 


Mr. Cosmo Monxknouse’s Life of Leigh 
Hunt, in the series of ‘‘ Great Writers,” will be 
published at the end of the present month. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of a recent 
anthology of poems about cats, we are promised 
The Dog in British Poetry (why “British” ?) 
edited by Mr. R: Maynard Leonard. It will 
consist of two hundred poems, written by 
nearly a hundred different authors, from the 
fourteenth century to the present day; and it 
is claimed that every poem has either intrinsic 
merit, or some special interest of authorship to 
recommend it. The contents will be arranged 
under four sections, in chronological order. The 
book will be published by Mr. David Nutt, 
who, as usual, announces also a large paper 
edition. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co, will publish 
shortly a volume of Studies and Stories, by 
Mrs. Molesworth—not like most of her books, 
written for children, but intended specially for 
elder girls. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILip & Son announce 
for publication in the spring a descriptive 
handbook of the Temple Church, with notices 
of other round churches, by Mr. Henry 
Baylis, Q.C. It will be printed on handmade 
paper, and will huve numerous full-page 
illustrations. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. have in the 
press a little Book of Wise Sayings, edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, who, in addition to a selection of 
aphorisms of European sages, ancient and 
modern, has drawn largely from Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Chinese, Burmese, 
and other Eastern sources. 


Mr. ELLior Stock announces for immediate 
publication Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
Notes on the Way, by Mrs. Russell Gurney. 
The work will contain extracts from the Divine 
Comedy, and suggestive notes in elucidation of 
the text. It is dedicated to the Bishop of 
Ripon, and illustrated with designs by Mr. 
Frederick J. Shields. 

Messrs. BEmRosE & Sons have in prepara- 
tion The Birds of Derbyshire, by F. B. Whit- 
lock and A. 8. Hutchinson, with collotype 
illustrations ; and 7'he Archdeaconry of Stoke-on- 
Trent, by the Rev. 8S. W. Hutchinson. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce :—Bunyan’s Characters, lectures de- 
livered in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte; The Larger Christ, 
and a companion volume, 7'he Cali of the Cross, 
by the Rev. Dr. George D. Herron; Liton 
Hazlewood: a Memoir by his Friend Henry 
Vane, by F. G. Scott; Sister Constance, by Kate 
Fitzgerald ; four new vols. of ‘ Oliphant’s 
Pocket Novels,” entitled Sydney’s Inheritance, 

y Mary 8. Hancock; LHuphie Lyn, or the 
Fishers of Old Inweerie, by Mrs. J. K. Lawson ; 
Fishin’ Jimmy, and other Stories, by Annie T. 
Slosson and Imogen Clark ; and Mr. MacKenzie’s 
Wedding, by Jane H. Jamieson. 


Mr. THomas Wricut, of Olney, Bucks— 
whose Life of William Cowper was reviewed in 
the ACADEMY of December 24—is now engaged 
upon a biography of Defoe, towards which a 
quantity of new material, dealing chiefly with 
Defoe’s private life, has been placed in his 
hands. But he will be grateful if any who 





possesses any original documents or other infor- 
mation relating to Defoe, will communicate 
with him. His idea is to treat Robinson Crusoe 
as an allegory of the author’s own life. 


Mr, T. Fister UNwIn has in the press, for 
publication this spring, a new and enlarged 
edition of England under the Coalition, by Mr. 


P. W. Clayden. 


A sECOND edition has been called for of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s new novel, J Forhid the 
Banns, which will be ready in a few days. 


Miss J. L. AnD Mr. J. B. GitpEr, the editors 
of the New York Critic, have acquired the 
controlling interest in that paper, hitherto held 
by Mr. Charles E. Merrill. Miss Gilder and 
her brother founded Ze Critic in January, 
1881, and have always been its editors. Since 
the beginning of the present year the paper 
has appeared in new type, and illustrations 
have been introduced. 


Pror. Froupr, Prof, Tyndall, Prof. Jebb, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
and other ‘‘ men of light and learning,” have 
favoured the National Observer with their views 
on Home Rule, and these will be published in 
@ special supplement to that journal this week. 
The forthcoming number will also contain the 
first instalment of a political tale by Mrs. 
Oliphant, which is likewise concerned mainly 
with Home Rule. 


THE publishing office of Boys will, on and 
after March 6, be removed to Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. Mr. Edward Step will 
continue to occupy the editorial chair. 


On Thursday next, March 9, at 3 p.m., the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp will begin a course 
of three lectures at the Royal Institution, 
entitled “The Great Revival: a Study in 
Mediaeval History.” 


Mr. GILEs HESTER has published a pamphlet 
(Elliot Stock), in which he traces with con- 
siderable industry the publications of the first 
Shettield bookseller, Nevill Simmons, which 
are dated between 1692 and 1724. Most of them 
are Nonconformist sermons. It is plausibly 
suggested that he may have had some con- 
nexion with Neville Simmons, of Kidderminster, 
Richard Baxter’s publisher, and also with 
Samuel Simmons, who bought the copyright 
of Paradise Lost. 


WE hear from a correspondent that Father 
F. Fita, 8.J., has discovered, among the docu- 
ments sent from the Cathedral of Palencia to 
the Exposicion Historico-Europea at Madrid, 
the original authentic unpublished Acts of the 
National Council convoked at Seville by the 
Catholic Kings in 1478. They reveal an 
altogether unsuspected amount of Lutheranism 
and of desire after reform among the Bishops. 
They explain the action of Isabella in obtaining, 
almost surreptitiously, from the Pope the bulls 
establishing the Inquisition, and taking the 
surveillance and jurisdiction of heresy out of 
the hands of the Bishops. They open a fresh 
chapter in the history of the Reformation, ‘and 
show us Isabella of Castille using, a century 
beforehand, like weapons with Elizabeth of 
England, in an opposite direction indeed, but 
with more terrible effect. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 


Mr. JAMES BrYCcE has announced his intention 
of resigning the regius professorship of civil 
law at Oxford, which he has hell since 1870, 
when he succeeded Sir Travers Twiss. 


THE University of Cambridge propose to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Letters 
upon Prof. Theodore Aufrecht, of Bonn, who 
is at present engaged in cataloguing the 
Sanskrit MSS, in the University Library, 
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having performed the same service to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford nearly thirty years 
ago. 

Pror. SanpAy—who has, we are glad to 
hear, recovered from the serious illness that 
incapacitated him last term — delivered on 
Sunday the first of his Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford upon ‘‘ The Early History and Origin 
of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration,” deal- 
ing specially with the views of Harnack. 


Pror. SweETe, of Cambridge—who published 
last term a little pamphlet, containing the text 
of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter—has 
now in the press a more elaborate treatise on 
the subject, with introduction, notes, and 
indices. 

THREE public lectures were to be delivered 
at Oxford towards the end of this week: on 
Thursday, by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, professor of 
poetry, upon ‘The Influence of the Italian 
Renaissance on Elizabethan Poets subsequent 
to Shakspere”; on the same day, by the Rev. 
W. E. Daniel, Grinfield lecturer on the Septua- 
gint, upon “ Zechariah and Malachi”; and on 
Saturday, by Prof. Bryce, upon ‘‘ The Methods 
of Legal Science.” 

Mr. H. Butter CLARKE, Taylorian teacher 
of Spanish at Oxford, has lately been cata- 
loguing the historical Spanish MSS. of Sir 
William Godolphin, in Wadham College Lib 4 
for la Real Academia de la Historia of Madrid, 
Among them he has discovered a MS. of part 
of the poems of Luis de Leon, dated 1617, some 
twenty years older than the first edition pub- 
lished by Quevedo. Messrs. Sonnenschein & 
Co. will shortly bring out a Short History of 
Spanish Literature by the same writer. 


THE Oxford Historical Society has this week 
issued to its members two volumes for 1893, 
being the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth since 
the society was founded just ten years ago. 
These are: A History of Three Oxfordshire 
Parishes—Kidlington, Yarnton, and Begbroke, 
by Mrs. Bryan Stapleton, concerning which it 
may be said that, though the connexion with 
the university is rather remote, it is a good 
example of enthusiastic local research, com- 
bined with somewhat confused treatment; 
and the History of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, with Lists of its Members, by the 
president, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Fowler. To 
this latter, to which we have long looked for- 
ward, we hope to return hereafter in a formal 
review. At present, we will only mention that 
it gives interesting details about the mode in 
which fines on beneficial leases used to be 
divided, and also about offences and punish- 
ments during the eighteenth century. Down 
to about 1851, the number of undergraduates 
at C.C.C. hardly ever exceeded twenty — 
commoners were first admitted in that year, the 
last gentleman-commoner having been Sir 
Drury Lowe—so that it has been possible to 
include every member of the college, from the 
foundation to the present time, in an appendix 
of eighty pages. e may add that the society 
has two more volumes ready for issue: An 
Index to Wills proved and Administrations 
granted in the Court of the Archdeacon cf 
Berks, 1508-1652, edited by Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore; and the third part of Mr. Andrew 
Clark’s admirable edition of the Life and Times 
of Anthony Wood. 


TuE Senate of the University of Dublin has 
been summoned to meet on Mcnday next “ for 
the purpose of considering a petition to the 
House of Commons against the Bill for the 
Government of Ireland now before that House.” 


Dvurine the present term Prof. Mahaffy is 
lecturing at Dublin upon “ The Beginnings of 
Rome”; Prof. Tyrrell upon Pindar and the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles; Prof. Palmer on 


Plautus, and Prof. Beare on ‘“ Empirical 
Psychology.” 

Pror. DAaviy Masson—who has so long 
filled the chair of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture at Edinburgh, and is best known to the 
outer world for his monumental Life of Milton— 
has been appointed Her Majesty’s Historio- 
grapher for Scotland, in succession to the late 
Dr. W. F. Skene. 

THE University Court at St. Andrews has 
arranged for 60 new bursaries being offered to 
students of both sexes next winter session, from 
the legacies bequeathed to the University by 
the late Sir W. Thomson and the late Major 

n. 

Tuis week we must be content merely to 
record the regret and pain with which we have 
heard the news of the death of an old friend, 
Prof. Minto, of Aberdeen. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘TF I WERE DEAD.” 


“ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand ? ”” 
The Last Kiss. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
If I were dead with tangled grass above me, 


The darkness of the grave between us set, 
I sometimes wonder what your thoughts would 


oe 
- 


be 
Of one who loved you so; should you regret 
That love which now you more than half 
despise ? 
If I were lying silent ’neath the skies 
I think that soon you would my name forget. 


I know that I am nothing in your life, 

Why should an echo come if I were dead ? 

At peace, and resting from all earthly strife, 

Why should the memory of my words once 
said, 

Haunt you thus after, were I no more near, 

But lying hush’d within my narrow bed? 

Yet it is possible that some chance word, 

Spoken by other lips might wake again 

The little reck’d of past, in which you heard 

My voice ; and told me that my love was vain. 

You could not stoop unto so low a thing, 

And counted but as dross all I could bring, 

Ah, death itself can never heal that pain. 


No, even death can give to me no peace, 

I was not made as people who forget : 
Through life and onwards, I can never cease 
To know that you, who love me not, are set 
Forever in my heart ; and [ must stand 
Within your shadow with an empty hand, 
Yet never deem that I can it regret. 


I am xot worthy to be lov’d by you, 

And knowing this must bear the bitter pain 

Of feeling that my love is unto you 

Only an irksome weight. Will it be vain 

When we stand face to face on that far shore ? 

Shall you turn from me then for evermore ? 

Yes, there in Heaven your love I may not gain.’’ 
F, P. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for February opens with two articles 
on San Francisco de Borgia; one by Father 
F. Fita, giving letters from Charles V. to him 
when viceroy of Catalonia, dispensing him 
from residence and other duties as a Knight of 
Santiago ; the other by Seiior Uhagon, with the 
‘‘informaciones” on himself and his family, 
required previous to admittance to the Order. 
Dios de la Rada describes a bust from 
Emporium, which he believes to be that of 
Julia, the concubine of Domitian. A document 
concerning Jews of Galicia, dated 1044, and a 
Prose on St. James, from the Codex Calixtinus 
of Compostella (twelfth century), annotated 





| by Father Fita, are valuable, as showing the 








beginnings of the Romance in Galicia, and the 
influence of Hebrew, and even of Greek, on its 
vocabulary. Papers from the Inquisition of 
Ciudad-real, by Ramon Santa Maria, throw 
light on the customs of the Spanish Jews in the 
fifteenth century, and also on the trial and 
proceedings against deceased Judaizers, and 
the confiscation of their goods by the Inquisi- 
tion. 








SLAVICA. 


Amonc recently-published Slavonic books which 
call for notice, the following may be men- 
tioned :—In Serbian literature, a new. edition 
is appearing at Belgrade of the famous Die- 
tionary of Vuk Stephanovich Karajich. A 
new edition is also being published of the 
Pjesme, which first, about seventy years ago, 
showed the world the wealth of Serbian 

literature. Among the Slovenes—the small 
Slavonic nationality inhabiting the southern 
part of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola—we are 
glad to see that a Slovenish-German Dictionary 
on a large scale is about to be published. This 
will be in — the second part of the great 
German-Slovenish Dictionary, cf which the 
first appeared as far back as 1860, under 
the editorship of M. Cigale. There was a great 
need of such a work, as, although the Hand- 
wirterbuch of Janezié was v useful, it was 
inadequate. The Slovenish language is of 
great interest to students of Indo-European 
philology. 

Among many interesting works appearing in 
what was once the kingdom of Poland, we must 
find space to allude to the interesting collection 
of Polish authors of the sixteenth century now 
being published by the Academy of Cracow, 
under careful editorial supervision. In this 
series many rare and curious tracts, in poetry 
and prose, are being reprinted. The originals 
of some of these exist in but a single copy. 
M. Zdziechowski has already published some 
valuable studies of Byron and Shelley. He 
has now issued a work, under the auspices of 
the Academy of Cracow, on the influence of 
Byron upon the Chekh poets, Macha, Halek, 
and others. How great this influence has been, 
not only in Bohemia but in Russia and Poland, 
the literatures of those countries testify. Un- 
fortunately the Chekh language is so little 
studied among us that few will be able to 
follow M. Zdziechowski in his ingenious 
criticisms ; but perhaps the day may come when 
Slavonic matters are Detter understood, and we 
shall not have Hus and Komensky (Comenius), 
any more than Copernicus, treated as Germans. 
The author is very severe — and, indeed, we 
might expect such views in a Pole—upon the 
panslavism of Kollar and other Chekh poets in 
the earlier parts of the present century. But 
this was almost a logical attitude against the 
complete Germanisation which threatened them. 
The tendencies of Kollar were, no doubt, 
archaeological ; but when he wrote, Bohemian 
liberties were archaeological also. There is 
much worthy of our attention in the poetry of 
Macha; but, unfortunately, his short life—he 
was only twenty-six years of age at his death— 
did not allow his creative powers to develop. 
Of theother poetsmentioned by M. Zdziechowski, 
Halek seems to us to have the most vitality. 
These two writers are the literary fathers of 
the modern Bohemian school of poetry, which 
is very flourishing. 

We are glad to see that the ably-edited folk- 
lore magazine, Cesky Lid (‘‘ Bohemian People”’), 
continues its successful career. The last num- 
ber contains an article on the curious custom 
found in so many countries, of men going about 
at certain seasons of the year in a garb made to 
represent a horse’s head and shoulders. It is 
well-known that this custom is also found in 
Wales, At the end of each number of this 
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Soegagubiectens on ttt tun, sopstto st 
uro ions on folk-lore, o 
societies, and other details. We ought to add 
that each number is well illustrated. We are 
more than ever struck with the rich harvests 
which may be reaped from Slavonic fields, 
when we turn over the pages of this valuable 
magazine. 

In conclusion, we must say a word of con- 
gratulation on the excellent manner in which 


the Casopis (Journal) of the Lusatian Wends is 
conducted. There is something very interesting 
in this Slavonic island (to use a metaphor) in a 

ocean. It has long been threatened, 
but it has not yet been submerged. In one of 
the latest numbers we get an article by the 
editor, M. Hornik, on names of places and 
——- among these so-called Wends—a sketch 

ull of curious information. W. R. M. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Bismarck, Fiirst. Politishe Reden. 4. Bd. 1868-1870. 
: Cotta. 8M. 
Corpigs, Stendhal, raconté par ses amis et ses amies. 
: Laisney. 3 fr. 

Sattiee, C. Das Schuldenwesen d. preussischen Staates u. 
a. Reiches. Stuttgart: Cotta. 6 M. 

Tocgurvitur, le Comte de. Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Grnene, oe Ethik u. Religion. Miinster: Aschendorff. 

Scuutre,A. Die koptische Uel der vier 
Goopbeten, "thatir anceanort Sic” = eR 

HISTORY, ETC, 
Brraer-Levegautt, Oscar. Annales des professeurs des 
et universits alsaciennes. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault. 20 fr. 

Bre.emwstzem, A. Die Grenzen d. lettischen Volksstammes u. 
der lettischen Sprache in der Gegenwart u. im 13. Jahih. 
Leipzig: Voss. 17 M. 50 Pf. 

Dipiomi e ae delle Cancellerie d’Italia. Parte 1. 

b> r. 


3 fr. 
Fontes rerum byzantinarum, accuravit W. Regel. Tom. I. 
Fasc. 1 ig: Voss. 83 M. 26 Pf. 


Masstowsk1. Der 7 iihrige Krieg nach rusischer Darstell » 
3. Thi. Berlin: Sinreschenid 15 M. . 

Traut, H. Kurfiirst Joachim II. v. Brandenburg u. der 
Tiirkenfeldzug vom J. 1542. Gummersbach: Luyken. 
3 M. 75 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 
Haenrzscuet, E. Siudien iib. die Reduction der Potential- 
ichung, auf gewihnliche Ditt tialgleich 
: Reimer. 6 M. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Scurenck, L. v. Reisen u. Forschungen im Amur-Lande in 
den J. 1854-1856. Anh. zum 3. Bde. 1. Lfg. Linguist- 
ische Ergebnisse. Bearb. v. W. Grube. I. Giljakisches 
Wirterverzeichniss, nebst grammat. Bemerkgn. Leip- 
zig: Voss. 5 M. 15 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THOMAS CAMPION AND PHILIP ROSSETER. 
London: Feb. 25, 1893. 

While pursuing some researches at Somerset 
House in behalf of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, I stumbled on the will (nuncupa- 
tive) of Dr. Thomas Campion, physician, poet, 
and musician, who, as is well known, was 
buried in the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, Fleet-street, on March 1, 1619-20. The 
day of his burial was likewise that of his death, 
from which circumstance it may be inferred 
that Campion was struck down by the plague 
or some other infectious disease. It is clear, 
too, that he ended his days in the house of 
Philip Rosseter, his early friend and collaborator 
in A Booke of Ayres (1601), in “ Fleet- 
streete neere to the Gray-hound.” The docu- 
ment sets forth that Dr. Campion “‘ did with 
an intent to make and declare his last will and 
testament upon the firste day of March, 1619 
-20], and not long before his death, say that 
e did give all that he had unto Mr. Philip 
Rosseter, and wished that his estate had bin 
farr more, or he used words to that effecte, 
being then and there present divers credible 





witnesses.” Accordingly, on March 3, Rosseter, 
as unive legatee, was authorised by the 
sequtust:Sy'the Oommievery Court of London, 

i in mmissary Court o ndon, 
Book 1616-21, fol. 358b.). 

Of Philip Rosseter, ‘‘ one of the 8 musi- 
cians for the lutes,” some account may be found 
in the Calendars of State Papers (Domestic 
Series), Nichols’s Collectanea, Collier’s Annals 
of the Stage, and Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 
He survived his brother musician little more 
than three years, and like him was snatched 
away in a moment of time. For on May 5, 
1623, ‘“‘ being the day of his death,” he was 
just able to intimate to those around him that 

e left everything ‘‘unto his loueinge wiffe 
Elizabeth,” and made her his executrix (will 
nuncupative, ~ sg in the Prerogative 
Court of Canter » Book Swan, fol. 41). 
Present at his deathbed were his son Dudley, a 
young man of twenty, and his brother Hugh, a 
substantial yeoman. Rosseter was not buried 
in St. Dunstan’s, but probably in the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Bride. 

GoRDON GoopwIN. 








THE FRENCH WORD ‘‘ MORGUE.” 
Sydenham-hill : Feb. 22, 1893. 
I have no reason that I can see to be dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Mayhew’s criticisms. I never 

retended that my derivation of morgue, in all 
its significations, from the Old Prov. morga (a 
nun) was anything more than a conjecture. 
The only difference between us is, that Mr. 
Mayhew looks upon my conjecture as rather 
more pretty than sound; while I myself look 
upon it as reasonable, and, indeed, more 
reasonable than many conjectures that are 
found in the dictionaries of the soundest ety- 
mologists. 

The chief point to which Mr. Mayhew seems 
to demur is that a verb can have been formed 
from morga (or its French equivalent morgue), 
“‘a nun,” meaning to do or behave as a nun. 
I felt myself that this was a weak point, and 
I quoted from Ducange monachare = ‘‘ mona- 
chum agere vel facere,” and 1 might have 
quoted from him also monachizare in the same 
sense, as well as the Ital. monacare = “ far 
monaco o monaca” and “farsi monaca” 
(Petrocchi) and amongar (Raynouard) = ‘faire 
moine, faire entrer au couvent”’; not to speak 
of the Lat. augurare, lit.=‘‘to act as an 


augur,” but also used of people who are not 


augurs, in the sense of investigating and ex- 
ploring. But: I have since thought of some- 
thing better than all this, because within the 
limits of the French language itself. This is 
the French verb pontifier, which properly means 
‘“‘exercer les fonctions de pontife, de pape” 
(Littré, Supplement), but is more frequently 
used = to assume a pompous and dictatorial air, 
and to speak in accordance with it—to lay down 
the law, in fact. Littré only hints at this 
figurative sense; but I have frequently heard 
the verb so used, and it will be found in 
Villatte’s Parisismen (Berlin, 1890), with the 
explanation ‘‘ sich (zur Unzeit) ein fecerliches, 
majestiilisches Aussehen geben,” in which, 
however, nothing is said of the accompanying 
concordant language. Here there is no inter- 
vening meaning, ‘‘to do or behave like a 
pontiff”; and it is evident, therefore, that I 
had really no occasion to introduce my ‘‘to do 
or behave as a nun,” and might at once have 
assumed that, given morgue=‘‘a nun (or a 
monk),” the verb morguer would mean to wear 
an austere, severe, solemn, sour, proud, and 
haughty look, such as a nun (or a monk) might 
be supposed to have; and even to speak and 
behave as a nun (or a monk) might be supposed 
to speak and behave. And such meanin, 

morguer really has had and still has. 


sponding Mod. Prov. mourga, to which Mistral 
gives not only the meaning of morguer, but 
also that of narguer (Littré gives morguer the 
meaning of to treat with insolence) and of 
réprimander, tancer. I am now convinced, 
therefore, that morguer in its ordinary meanings 
is really derived from morgue= “nun or 
mo »” 

A greater difficulty, however, is to extract 
from those meanings of morguer the meanings 
‘* regarder fixement, examiner.”’ Here I think 
I am on rather firmer ground that Scheler ; for 
he had no authority whatever for them except- 
ing the aktove meanings of morguer, of the 
origin of which verb he had no notion, whereas 
my derivation from morgue = ‘nun or monk,” 
yields me some basis for attributing to the verb 
the meaning of a fixed, stern, inquisitorial 
gaze, such as monks and nuns indubitably often 
have for one another, and may at least appear 
to have to the public. At all events, Mr. 
Mayhew can find no fault with me here; for he 
has accepted these meanings from Scheler, who 
did not offer a single word of explanation. 


The greatest difficulty of all is, of course, to 
explain how morgue, derived from this verb 
morguer, came to be applied to a prison where 
criminals are, and to a public mortuary where 
dead bodies are scrutinised and examined. But 
I see nothing at all impossible in this, and find 
something analogous, but still more difficult, 
in the Fr. greffe, a legal record office, from 
greffe, a kind of style formally used for writing 
(Littré and Godefroi). At all events, it is 
not with me that Mr. Mayhew should here 
have found fault; for, as I myself stated, and 
he therefore well knew, I borrowed all this from 
Scheler, who borrowed it in his turn from 
Jault, quoted in my last letter. 

I will now consider some of Mr. Mayhew’s 
other much more slashing criticisms. He is 
quite wrong in supposing that I found analogies 
to the change of monga into morga “in coffre> 
cophinum and ordre>ordinem.” I quoted them 
merely for the purpose of showing that the 
change of a medial n into r was not uncommon 
in French. The analogous example which I 
gave was Mourges, from Monoecus (=the 
modern Ménico), to which the accentuation of 
the Gr. udévowos was given. This is a much 
better example than Mr. Mayhew’s canorgue = 
canongue = canonicum, but I thank him for it 
all the same. I have since found four other 
examples of the pry of this medial ng (or 
nce) into rg. Three of them are in Mistral, viz., 
“‘Mergo” = Fr. ‘‘Mergues” = Low Lat. 
Manica, the name of a certain pond; ‘‘ Largues” 
(Low Lat. Lanégues, a curious Latin form, 
perhaps he means Rom.), the name of a river ; 
and ‘“Orgues” (Rom. Onegues), in French 
‘*les Orgues,” a village in the South of France. 
The fourth I find in Raynouard. It is marga 
(also manga) from the Lat. manica. 

And here I must say that Mr. Mayhew should 
really be careful how he lays down the law in 
the case of a language which is not his own. 
He says, ‘‘In French, neither rc nor ry medial 
and pre-vocalic can become rr.” With regard 
to rc, which concerns me little, I gave him one 
example in which Scheler, whom he will per- 
haps allow to be a better authority than him- 
self, is of opinion that a medial rc has become 
rr before a vowel. With regard to rg, I find, 
at any rate, one example in which rg has 
become rr. This is sowrdre (from the Lat. 
surgere), in which sourre represents suryere, and 
the d has been inserted (see Brachet). And in 
another, the g of an original rg has a 
This is in marne (= our marl), from Low Lat. 
margila, dim. of Lat. marga. And this marne 
strongly supports my view that morne is con- 
nected with morga = ‘‘ morgue,” for if marga 








‘can yield marne, then morga can yield morne. 


(See; In Mod. Prov. also (and mourre is a Prov. 


Cotgrave and Littré, and compare the corre- | word), I find in more than one case that a 
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medial pre-vocalic 7 
its y, while the g frequently becomes softened 


into j. Thus, Mistral gives fargo, farjo, faureo | 


== “forge”; marrello (from murge, marje) = 
Fr. margelle; and pargue and parre = Low. 
Lat. parcus and pargus. Why then should the 
Prov. mourgo not have produced mouro and 
mourre? With regard to my comparison with 
A.-8. morgen and the Eng. morrow, I purposely 
abstained from giving the intermediate morie. 
I wished to give the net result ; and this is, that 
though in morrow the w still remains, it is not 
pronounced. The y of morgen therefore has 
virtually dropped.* But I have now shown 
that I need not have appealed to any languages 
-beyond Provencal and French, though, as the 
vocal organs of all human beings are made 
upon precisely the same pattern, I am of 
opinion that it is the mistake of a contracted 
mind never to admit any analogy between the 
phonetic changes of two languages belonging 
to two different families. And as for the 
difficulty of deriving such a very vulgar word 
as mourre — ‘‘ muzzle, snout,’’ from such a 
very elevated word as morgue = ‘‘ monk,” 
surely the difference between them iz much less 
great than between madonna == ‘ the Virgin” 
and monna (a corruption of madonna) = ‘ape 
or monkey.” 

In conclusion, I may very likely be mistaken 
with regard to morgeline. But the derivation is 
certainly a possible one ; and it is not mine, but 
Grandgagnage’s. It should be remembered that 
morgeline is not the only word‘ chickweed,”’ 
which begins with mor. Ménage gives us also 
moron (mouron) and mornifle in the same sense; 
and in them mor is much more likely, as I have 
shown, to mean mouth, snout, or face than 
“bite.” At allevents, moryeline cannot=“ morsus 
gallinae,” as Mr. Mayhew thinks, for the form 
morsgelin(e) does not exist, so far as I can make 
out. Scheler himself has come round to 
Darmesteter’s opinion, that as morge/ine is repre- 
sented in Italian by mordigallina, the ‘mor 
‘*représente le verbe mordre i Vimpératif,”’ so 
that the literal translation is hite-hen, which 
leaves it a little uncertain whether the hen 
bites the weed or the weed bites the hen. And 
who knows how old mordigallina is, and that it 
is not a translation of the supposed meaning of 
the French word ? F. CHANCE. 





CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS, 
Yale University: Feb. 11, 1893. 

Mr. Henry Bradley’s emendation for the 
marginal dusidi of John xxi. 14, Lindisfarne 
Gospels, does not seem so convincing to me as 
it does to him. There is too much to account 
for—the ¢ of sidi, its final /, and the -du ofa 
hypothetical driddu. In late Northumbrian d 
but sporadically represents d; there is no 
instance in the Lindisfarne Gospels where the 
d of sid is thus replaced. In the second place, 
though the glossator or scribe of this particular 
chapter is partial to 7, especially in endings, 
sid nowhere has this ending in Northumbrian, 
nor, so faras I am aware, in Old English. Inthe 
third place, the instrumental (dative) ending of 
dirdda (dridda) in the Lindisfarne Gospels is 
-a, -an, and even -e, but never -u. Mr. 
Bradley says that ‘‘ analogies might be cited 
for it [driddu] from the weak declension of 
substantives.” It would be interesting to 
know what these analogies are. Is he thinking 
of the weak feminines which have gove over to 
the ¢-declension (O.E. Gram. 279), or of the 
isolated eordu (Gram. 276, Note 2)? I can- 
not see how these would tend to establish his 





* In morn the g of morgen has absolutely dis- 
appeared. And it would seem that even in Mid. 
Eng. the g of this ry sometimes disappeared also. 
At any rate, in Stratmann (Ed. Bradley) s. v. sor3e 
I find ‘‘soru (sorou),’’ in which the « cannot 
represent the w of soree, as I also find seoruwe, 








| 

g either becomes rr or loses , hypothesis, in the face of the facts concerning | 
| this word. | 
It may be worth noticing, in passing, that | 


dridda is found only in this chapter, so far as 
Northumbrian is concerned, twice in v. 14, and 


: twice in v. 17, as against some thirty instances of 


dird- in the Lindisfarne Gospels alone. 
Atsert 8. Cook. 








GOGOL’s ‘‘ DEAD SOULS.” 
London: Feb. 27, 1893. 


Mr. W. R. Morfill, in his review of an English 
translation of Gogol’s play, ‘‘The Inspector- 
General”’ (AcADEMY, Feb. 25), has made a 
statement which, for the sake of accuracy, 
demands rectification. Mr. Morfill says: 

**Some years ago an English author published 
Gogol’s ‘ Dead Souls’ bodily as his own composi- 
tion under the title . . . ‘Home Life in Russia.’ 
So little attention was paid at that time to Slavonic 
literature, that the fraud would probably have 
passed unnoticed had it not been for the protest 
of the late W. R. 8S. Ralston,’’ 

Now, reading these words as they stand, the 
inference is that the late Mr. Ralston was the 
first Englishman who had exposed this fraud. 
Such, however, is not the case. In asketch of 
the life of Gogol, contributed by the late 
Thomas Watts, keeper of the Department 
of Printed Books, British Museum, to the 
Biographical Division of the English Encyclo- 
paedia, edited by C. Knight (1856), vol. 2, col. 
135, the following words occur : 

** An English translation of it (i.e., the Dead 
Souls) appeared in 1854, under the title of ‘ Home 
Life in Russia by a Russian Noble,’ falsely declared 
in the preface to be an unpublished novel originally 
written by a Russianin the English language.”’ 

After this, it cannot be doubted that the 
credit for the exposure of this literary fraud is 


due to Mr. Thomas Watts. 
Jonn T. NAAKE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 5, 11.15 a.m. Ethical; “ The Ethical Sig- 
nificance of Browning’s Poems,” by Mr. W. J. Jupp. 
4p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘ The Church of England 
and Dangers of Disestablishment,’’ by Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway. 

4 oe South Place Institute; ‘‘ Morocco,”’ by Capt. 
Charles Rolleston. ? d 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Theories of Life as Reflections 
of Practice,’ by Prof. Patrick es. 

Moxpvay, March 6, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. ‘ 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Michelangelo,” III., by 
Prof. £ H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Sosiety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Alloys, ’ 
L., by Prof. Ww. Cc. ~Austen. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ** Kant,” by Dr. W. L. 
Courtney. . i 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The Unifying Principle in 
the Moral Ideal,” by the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare. 

Turspay, March 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution; ‘‘The Func- 
tions of the Cerebellum,” VIII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead—Translation and Commentary,” continued, by Mr. 
P. Le Page Renouf. é , 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Plant for 
Harbour and Sea-Works,”’ by Mr. Walter Pitt. 

Wepvespay, March 8, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Music in 
Elementary Schools,” by W. G. McNaught. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: ‘ Welsh Bards and English 
Reviewers,”” by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘The Occurrence of Boulders 
and Pebbles from the Glacial Drift in the Gravels South 
of the Thames,” by Mr. Horace W. Monckton; *‘ The 
Plateau-Gravel South of Reading,” by Mr. O. A. Shrub- 
sole; *‘A Fossiliferous Pleistocene Deposit at Stone on 
the Hampshire Coast,” by Mr. Clement Reid. 

Tuvurspay, March 9, 3 p.m. yal Institution: *‘ A Study in 
Mediaeval History,” I., by the Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp. _ 

4.20 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Caste and Occupation 
at the last Census of India,” by Mr. J. A. Baines, illu:- 
trated with Lantern Slides. : a , 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “‘ Testing 
Alternators,” by Mr. W. M. Mordey. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. — ; 
Fripay, March 10, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Application of 
Lagrange’s Equations of Motion, with especial reference 
to a Perforated Solid in a Liquid,” by Dr. C. V. Barton ; 
“The Magnetic Field of a Circular Current,” by Prof, 
G. M. Minchin ; “The Differential Equation of Elec- 
trical Flow,” by T. H. Blakesley. 
7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
** Methods Adopted in constructing the Glasgow Central 
oy ees and Trongate Contracts,” by 
Mr. C, D. Barker.| 











7.30 p.m. Ruskin: “The Education of Girls,” by 
Miss Mary Darton. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Early Myth and Late 
Romance,” by Sir Herbert. Maxwell. 
Saturpay, March 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; ‘‘Sound and 
Vibrations,’ IV., by Lord Rayleigh. 
83.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Idle Days in Patagonia. By.W. H. Hudson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Att lovers of Nature will rejoice to find iu 
this book a worthy successor to Zhe Naturalist 
in La Plata. The acuteness of the author’s 
observations on the vast extent of country 
and the subtlety of his deductions, together 
with the lucid style in which they were 
related, are again manifest in these essays 
on Patagonian life and scenery. Mr. Hud- 
son’s idleness might be envied by many a 
busy worker ; both his readers and he may 
be grateful for the time of enforced inaction, 
owing to a pistol shot, which led to these 
studies. He is fortunate, also, in describing 
an unfamiliar country. Patagonia is seldom 
explored, although the seaboard is fairly 
well known. Its monotony, the absence of 
water, and the general gray aspect of its 
scenery, do not commend it to either the 
settler or the traveller. No striking fea- 
tures anywhere meet the eye, in consequence 
of its geological character. A great tertiary 
deposit runs for hundreds of miles, which 
is overlaid by a curious white deposit of a 
pumiceous nature, and this again is covered 
by water-rolled gravel, forming, as Darwin 
thought, one of the largest beds of shingle 
in the world. Upon its level plains grows 
a stunted vegetation : low trees, and many 
thorny bushes. The valley of the Rio 
Negro is green and fertile; beyond the 
river’s immediate influence extends the 
interminable gray wilderness of sand and 
gravel where “nothing grows except the 
barren things that nature loves.” Birds, 
however, are numerous, especially the 
smaller song-birds, and a kind of wren is 
said to excel our nightingale in the volume 
and expression of its song. 

Of Mr. Hudson’s zoological and meta- 
physical speculations. in this singular 
country most readers will prefer the former. 
He watches a species carefully, studies its 
habits and instincts, and then selects the 
most striking features of its life for a few 
brilliant lines of description. Thus, the 
curious economy of the large black leaf- 
cutting ants, at one time engages his atten- 
tion, at another the habits of a group of 
birds. Now he picks up stone arrow-heads 
on the summit of a cliff inhabited by a flock 
of screaming parrots, which have their 
ancestral breeding-places in the soft rock; 
now he muses on an Indian burial-place, or 
watches the purple swallows (Progne furcata) 
wheeling round the tall Lombardy poplars 
by the river-side. All these call up a vein 
of tender recollection in his mind, and bid 
him trace the permanence or growth of the 
sentiments and habits thus reviewed. Then 
the whole subject is set in a sober para- 
graph or two, matching the low tones of 
the outward landscape. Man’s war with 
Nature is an old grievance ; but here it is 
treated with much poetical taste, and de- 
scribed in a very striking chapter. Man 
may dry up nature’s marshes, slay her wild 
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creatures, cover her plains with herds of 
cattle and sheets of waving corn; then 
Nature turns and cries to her children for 
help : 

‘* Mice and crickets swarm in the fields; a 
thousand insolent birds pull his scarecrows to 
pieces and carry off the straw stuffing to build 
their nests; every green thing is devoured ; 
the trees, stripped of their bark, stand like 
great white skeletons on the bare desolate fields, 
cracked and scorched by the pitiless sun.” 

An interesting chapter treats of South- 

American bird-music, and compares it with 
the songs of our familiar British warblers. 
Naturally, no decisive opinion can be pro- 
nounced on birds so widely removed in song 
and sentiment as the Patagonian mocking- 
bird ( Calandria) and organ-bird ( Cyphorinus 
cantans) with their amazing compass, and 
the homely whistle of the blackbird or clear 
trill of the thrush round some English 
croft. Each bird is in truth adapted to its 
own scenery and associations. 
‘‘There is a charm in the infinite variety of 
bird-sounds heard in the forests and marshes 
of southern South America, where birds are 
rethaps most abundant, exceeding that of 
many monotonously melodious voices; the 
listener would not willingly lose any of the 
indescribable sounds emitted. by the smaller 
species, nor the screams and human-like calls, 
or solemn deep boomings and drummings of 
the larger kinds, or even the piercing shrieks 
which may be heard miles away.” 

Tempting as it is to linger over Mr. 
Hudson’s pictures of animated nature, there 
are other speculations in his pages which 
show considerable subtlety of thought. 
One day in August he was rendered pro- 
foundly grateful by seeing a fall of snow, 
“earth transfigured by the breath of 
antarctic winter,” which he had never 
before seen, and would probably never 
again behold. He minutely analyses his 
sensations on this occasion, which appears 
sufficiently singular to those accustomed to 
English winters. Why does the colour 
white in nature, as it is seen in a white 
surfy sea, snow-muffied mountains, and the 
like, exercise such a profound influence, he 
inquires, over a reflective mind? An 
ordinary man might be content to answer 
that the sense of purity thus awakened in 
the mind, and heightened by the contrast 
vith the general colouring of earth and 
sea, creates this awe-struck feeling. Mr. 
Hudson pursues it deeper, and assigns it 
to the “animism” which exists in man: 
that is ‘‘ the soul’s projection of itself into 
nature, its attribution of its own sentient 
life and intelligence to all things.” Simi- 
larly he speculates on the sense of sight, 
and decides that the sight of a savage is in 
reality no better than our own. Of blue 
and black eyes again, the former betokens 
the larger share of intellect, he opines; but 
British eyes are generally an indeterminate 
gray. Mr. Hudson’s views on man relaps- 
ing into savagery, or on the sense of smell, 
are curious, but do not interest us so much 
as the many instances of Patagonian 
wild life and descriptions of scenery by 
which they are illustrated. Readers will 
mostly be sorry that the examples did not 
form the staple of his arguments. 

In spite: of metaphysics, however, Mr. 
Hudson has written a delightful book, and 





has attained the felicity denied to so many 
authors, that of producing a worthy suc- 
cessor to his first volume of travel. It is a 
treasure to all who love the aspects of 
nature, whether in their own gardens or in 
the great Transatlantic continent; and it 
appears opportunely when winter and its 
grim attendants, fog and frost, too often 
detain English observers by the fire-side. 
It would be unpardonable to forget the 
many beautiful illustrations of Messrs. 
Hartley and Smit. Mr. Hudson may be 
assured that English readers will be only 
too glad to be allowed to peruse any future 
books so powerfully written, and embracing 
so many acute observations, as may be found 
in these charming chapters on Patagonia. 
M. G. Warxiys. 








SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


Enchiridion Dictionis Epicae. Scripsit J. van 
Leeuwen. Pars Prior. (Lugduni Batavorum : 
Sijthoff.) This is apparently the commencement 
of a Homeric Grammar to match the text of the 
Tliad and Odyssey brought out some years ago 
by the author and M. Mendes da Costa. The 
274 pages which compose this ‘ first part” are 
mostly concerned with metre and scansion, the 
shortening and lengthening of apparently long 
and short vowels, hiatus, apparent doubling of 
consonants, the digamma (occupying forty- 
seven pages), the supposed initial sigma of ads, 
gua, and cther such words, and a quantity of simi- 
lar points. Two-thirds of the way through the 
book (p. 183) we come to the flexion of nouns, 
and the ‘‘ accidence”’ is carried down through 
noun and adjective to the end of the pronouns. 
The book, which is written in fluent Latin, is 
not, certainly, so ab'e a work as Mr. Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar. In judgment, prudence, 
and control of facts, the Provost of Oriel has, 
indeed, no living rival among Homeric 
scholars. But M. van Leeuwen has given us @ 
sensible book, with a very large collection of 
facts and instances; and in the latter point his 
fulness makes his treatise 1 very useful com- 
panion to Mr. Monro’s. The general principles 
of Homeric scholarship are those followed out 
in the edition of Homer above alluded to, 
which may be roughly classed as belonging to 
the progressist school of Homeric study. We 
trjust the diligent author may soon be able to 
g ve us the rest of what should be a most 
useful work. 


An Essay on Analogy in Syntax. By G. 
Middleton. (Longmans.) This is, in some 
ways, an interesting little pamphlet. It is, as 
its preface states, an extension of an essay on 
** Analogy in Syntax,” which gained a disserta- 
tion prize lately at one of the colleges at 
Cambridge. It is one of the fruits of a system 
now beginning to prevail at Oxford and 
Cambridge—the more, perhaps, at the latter 
than at the former—hy which it-is hoped to 
encourage young scholars to do bits of real 
research for themselves. It may be doubted 
whether the hopes will be fulfilled. Even 
Mommsen did not begin to write till he was 
twenty-six, and young scholars fresh from 
their degree can scarcely be expected to 
produce much that is worth survival, The 
practice gained by putting together a disserta- 
tion or working up a tolerably wide subject is 
not to be despised, and it is quite possible that 
@ prepared essay may be as good a test of merit 
as a set of extempore answers in an examina- 
tion. But the habit of dissertation writing 
has its evils; it is, we suspect, largely responsi- 
ble for the exuberant verbosity and extra- 


ordinary self-confidence which characterises | 





even the best work of many young Cambridge 
scholars to-day. In the case before us, the 
essay, though scholarly and _ meritorious 
enough, suffers from serious faults. The 
subject chosen is a hopelessly wide one. The 
writer describes analogy, as many modern 
hilologists do, as including all change in 
anguage which is not produced by phonetic 
law. The description is a perfectly fair one, 
but it obviously results in a subject which 
cannot be properly treated in ninety octavo 
pages. It is doubtful, too, whether analogy has 
been sufficiently discussed by specialists to 
become the prey of beginners. The classification 
of its various forms which Mr. Middleton 
adopts is in reality no classification at all, and, 
though it may be convenient in default of 
anything better, is far too loose to form a good 
scheme for a young scholar’s research. For 
the rest, the essay is interesting and far more 
sober in tone than is unhappily usual in such 
treatises ; while the collection of instances from 
Herodotus is both convenient and curious. We 
do not doubt that when Mr. Middleton has got a 
better conspectus — shall we say, a more 
philosophical grasp—of his material, he will pro- 
duce really valuable contributions to the study 
of language, and be no mean accession to the 
philological school which is growing up in 


Cambridge. 


Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Klassischen 
Altertums- Wissenschaft. Wilhelm von Christ 
zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 
(Munich: Beck.) This volume, like others 
of its class, contains valuable matter of various 
sorts. First is a ‘‘ carmen salutatorium”’ in 
elegiacs, a pleasant evidence that the writing 
of Latin verse is really reviving in Germany. 
If we overlook something very like a false 
quantity, the verses are spirited and classical. 
In the 400 pages which follow, subjects of every 
kind are dealt with, and no one reviewer could 
dream of appraising them all. Their varied 
themes range from Procopius and Boethius and 
Bede, and the Bachmann Lexicon, and the 
** Colloquium Pseudositheanum Monacense,” to 
the parts in the Bacchae and alliteration in 
Vergil, and the authorship of the Avito and 
the origin of the dictatorship. There is, 
apparently, no special effort to work on Dr. 
Christ’s own topics, metre, Homer, the history 
of Greek literature; the writers, though Christ’s 
pupils, have chosen their own subjects. So far 
as any general tendency can be discerned, it is 
rather in the direction of collating manuscripts 
and discussing readings, with a curious avoid- 
ance of historical and archaeological points, 
and a still more marked abhorrence of what 
could be called ‘ general.” The questions 
dealt with, as the papers themselves, are small : 
not necessarily unimportant, but certainly 
narrow in scope. On the other hand, they 
imply, in their degree, a good deal of solid 
research. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Klassi- 
schen Alterthumswissenschaft. Hrsg. von Iwar. 
Miiller. Twentieth Jabrgang: parts 5 and 6. 
(Berlin: Calvary.) This recent number of a 
well-known periodical contains both good and 
bad matter. Prof. Wecklein writes with his 
wonted ability, judgment, and learning on 
recent contributions to the study of the Greek 
tragedians ; and, if (as Prof. Tyrrell observes in 
his Bacchae) the results are not very fruitful, that 
is the fault of German scholarship as a whole, 
and not in the least of Prof. Wecklein himself, 
whose article is a model summary. Far less 
satisfactory is the sketch of Tacitean literature 
in 1890-91 by Dr. Helmreich. The sketch is 
confined almost wholly to German books. 
French and English works are boycotted, and 
a work like Mr. Furneaux’s Annals is care- 
lessly labelled ‘‘ nicht zaginglich.” The 
treatment of the books actually noticed is 
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equally deficient. Strings of third-rate theories 


fill the pages; and solid contributions to 
Tacitean studies,. though not ignored, are 
buried in a heap of rubbish. The Jahresbericht 
is on the whole so very valuable to ordinary 
scholars that one is the more inclined to object 
to this ill-judged and disproportionate article ; 
though it is fair to add that it is considerably 
below the general level of the publication. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONTINUITY OF NATURE. 
Ficrence : Feb. 21, 1893. 


My attention has only just been called to a 
note by Mr. Alfred Sidgwick in the January 
number of Mind, bringing, incidentally, a 
rather grave charge against me. Observing 
that the ‘interpretation of the continuity of 
Nature,”’ embodied in his recent work on 
Distinction, ‘‘does not depend on any special 
theory of evolution . . . noteven .. . 
on the familiar doctrine that man and beast are 
blood relations, although this truth (if it be 
true) illustrates one mode in which difference 
arises out of identity,’ he adds, in a footnote, 
‘*it is due to my reviewers generally to notice 
that only one of them—Mr. A. W. Benn, in 
the ACADEMY—has misrepresented my view in 
this respect’ (p. 94). 

‘* Misrepresent” is rather strong ; but, at any 

rate, I mistook and, by consequence, mistated 
his meaning, for which I beg to tender him my 
fullest apologies. At the same time, I think 
he used language that makes my error not 
inexcusable. The incriminated passage of my 
review runs as follows (ACADEMY, August 20, 
1892) : 
‘*It is remarkable that he begins by deciding the 
most important controversy of at least our own 
time offband in favour of his own side. Insaying 
that Nature is continuous throughout, he assumes 
that not only organic but inorganic ies are 
connected by a series of transitional links. Of 
what value, then, would his dialectic be as 
against opponents like Mr. Mivart or Mr. Wallace, 
who affirm that there are breaks in Nature, 
notably between man and beast *’’ 


What I had in my mind was chiefly a note on 
the continuity of Nature (Distinction, pp. 259- 
261), where Mr. Sidgwick proposes to translate 
the question— 


**Ts Nature continuous or not ? into other and less 
ambiguous terms. Its purpose in the text (p. 72) 
is to ask whether between so-called A and so- 
called non-A there is, or is not, always an inter- 
mediate region; and to this I answer that we 
cannot possibly conceive the absence of it. 
Moreover, we have much experience of its 
unexpected presence, since no experience is 
commoner than to discover that some so-called 
A or non-A only roughly deserves to be so-called. 
Look closer and your so-called ‘ men’ may be seen 
to be descended from ‘beasts’; look closer and 
your so-called ‘ straight’ line may be seen to be a 
little crooked.’ 


The word ‘‘may” in the foregoing passage 
cannot be used to express a doubtful con- 
tingency, for Mr. Sidgwick says elsewhere 
(p. be that ‘a line as drawn is never 
perfectly straight.” Had he expressed him- 
self as guardedly in his book as he now does in 
Mind, I should have avoided the regrettable 
misapprehension of which he complains. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuE Society of Biblical Archaeology will, in 
the course of next month, reopen the archaic 
classes originated by them some yearsago. Mr. 
P. le Page Renouf will resume his lectures on 
the Egyptian language at the Society’s house, 
37, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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THE latest volume in the Aryan series of 
** Anecdota Oxoniensia” is an edition of the 
| Buddha-Karita of Asvagosha, now published 
| for the first time by Prof. E. B. Cowell. This 
| Sanskrit poem is interesting for various reasons. 
Though translated at an early date into both 
Chinese and Tibetan, it is only known to us in 
its original form by a single MS., which is 
inaccessible in Nepal. Of this, however, three 
copies have been made—two in Sarada (the 
writing of Nepal), and one in Devanagari. 
Prof. Cowell has made use of all these, the two 
former being both at Cambridge, and a tran- 
script of the latter (at Paris) having been made 
for him by Prof. Max Miiller’s Japanese pupils. 
It is interesting to learn that Prof. Cowell 
comes to the same conclusion as Dr. Stein, in 
his edition of the Chronicle of the Rajas of 
Kashmir, with regard to the inferiority of the 
Devanigari transcript. In the second place, 
the poem is of importance for our knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature, as showing the cultivation 
of artificial poetry in the early centuries of our 
era. Prof. Cowell characterises Asvaghosha as 
the Ennius of the classic age of Sanskrit 
poetry ; ‘‘his style is often rough and obscure. 
but it is full of native strength and beauty.” 
He goes on to point out how various passages 
seem to have supplied motives for some well- 
known descriptions in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, 
and also possibly in the démdyana. Further, 
he suggests that the four last sargas, which 
are not to be found in the Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, are probably the work of a modern 
scribe. And finally, he remarks that the 
Tibetan version, as in other similar cases, is so 
literal that, from its verbal accuracy, we can 
often easily reproduce the original Sanskrit 
words. 

Yorrection.—The author of the paper on 
‘*Women Leaders of the Buddhist Order,” 
recently read before the Royal Asiatic eee 
is Mrs. Bode, and not Mr. Bode, as erroneously 
printed in last week’s number of the ACADEMY. 
We may add that Mrs. Bode is one of the very 
few women engaged in oriental studies. 














REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
ZoorocicaL.—( Tuesday, Feb. 14.) 


Osnert Satvry, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
—The secretary read a report on the additions 
that had been made to the society’s Menagerie 
during the month of January.—Prof. T. Jeffrey 
Parker read a paper on the cranial osteology, 
classification, onl | phylogeny of the Dinornithidae. 
The author gave a detailed description of the skull 
in various genera and species of Moa, founded 
upon the examination of more than 120 specimens. 
A detailed comparison with the skulls of the other 
Ratitac followed, as well as an extensive series of 
measurements. ‘he bearing of the facts asver- 
tained upon the classification of the family was 
discussed. The author recognised five gevera of 
Dinornithidae, arranged in three subfamilies as 
follows :—Subfamily Dinornithinae, genus Dinornis ; 
subfamily Anomalopteryginae, genera Pachyornis, 
Mesopteryx, and Anomalopteryx ; subfamily Emeinae, 
genus, Emeus. The phylogeny of the group was 
then discussed. Mesopteryx was considered to be 
the most generalised form, while Dinornis and 
Emeus were both highly specialised, but in different 
directions. Of the other Ratitae, Apteryx came 
nearest to the Moas in the structure of its skull, 
;and strong affinities were shown to the New 
| Zealand genera by Dromaeus and Casuarius. Struthio 
| and Rhea, on the other hand, showed no special 
| affinities, so far as the skull is concerned, either 
to the Australasian forms or to one another.— 
Mr. R. Lydekker read a paper on the presence 
of a distinct coracoidal element in adult Sloths, 
| and made remarks on its homology. It was shown 
that in two skeletons of Sloths in the British 
Museum the shoulder-girdle exhibited a distinct 
coracoidal element. This element, like the cora- 
coid process of the human scapula, was correlated 
with the precoracoid of the lower vertebrates ; and 








the question was then ditcussed as to the name by 
which it should properly be called.—A com- 
mupication was read from Dr. G. Radde, containing 
an account of the present range of the European 
Bison in the Caucasus. 





Historicat.—(Anniversary Mecting, Thursday, 
Feb. 16.) 


Srr M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
The following were elected fellows of the society : 
I. S. Leadam, Charles H. Pearson, the Rev. Albert 
Watson, J. F. Lydall, A.C. Arnold. Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace was elected a vice-president in 
the place of the late C. A. Fyffe, and Messrs. 
C. W. C. Oman and Charles H. Pearson were 
elected members of the council. ‘The following 
vice- presidents, retiring in rotation, were re-elected: 
Lord Acton, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. Montagu 
Burrows. ‘The following members of council were 
also re-elected: Prof. Cunningham, Mr. H. E. 
Malden, Mr. F. R. J. Shenton, Prebendary 
Robinson Thornton The report of the council 
for the session of 1891-2 was read by the secretary, 
and on the motion of the Archbishop of York was 
adopted.—The president delivered bis annual 
address to the society, taking as his subject the 
work of Thucydides, the type of an old-world 
historian, who paid greater attention to military 
detait than to the philosophy of history. The 
president’s thoughtful and scholarly addres; was 
listened to with great attention, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was .—In the evening the president 
and council entertained at dinner, at the Ccaahem 
Hotel, Mr. George Hurst, the oldest fellow of the 
society, and a well-known resident of Bedford, on 
the occasion of his ninety-third birthday. The 
president was supported by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
chairman of the council, Prof. Tout, and other 
fellows and visitors. Mr. Hurst, in a long and 
interesting speech, gavesome personal reminiscences 
— social state of England before the Reform 


GeotocicaL Socrety.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 17.) 


W. H. Hvpieston, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The secretaries read the reports of the 
council and of the library and museum committee 
for the year 1892. In the former the council once 
more congratulated the fellows on the continued 
financial prosperity of the society. The number of 
fellows elected during the year was forty ; of there 
thirty-three qualified before the end of 1892, 
together with eighteen previously elected fellows, 
there being thus a total accession of fifty-one 
fellows during the twelvemonth. As, however, 
from this number a deduction of fifty-nine must 
be made for losses by death, resignation, and 
removal, and for new fellows compounding, there 
is an actual decrease in the number of contributing 
fellows of eight. The total number of fellows, 
foreign members, and foreign correspondents at 
the close of 1892 was 1400. The balance-sheet 
for the year 1892 showed receipts to the amount 
of £2927 14s. 9d., and an expenditure of 
£2358 lls. 3d. Moreover, the sum of £528 3s. 
was expended in the purchase of stock, and the 
balance in favour of the society at December 31, 
1892, amounted to £327 19s. 10d. The report of 
the council further referred to the successful claim 
and recovery from the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue of four years’ taxes under Schedules A 
and C, and in conclusion announced the awards of 
the various medals and proceeds of donation funds 
in the gift of the society. The report of the 
library and museum committee enumerated the 
additions made during the t year to the 
society’s library, announced the completion of 
twenty-two previously imperfect sets of serials, 
and the continuation of the work of registering the 
type-specimens in the museum by Mr. OC. Davies 
Sherborn.—The president then proceeded to read 
his anniversary address, in which he first gave 
obituary notices of several fellows and foreign 
members deceased since the last annual meeting, 
including Sir Richard Owen (elected in 1837), Mr. 
John Murray (elected in 1828), Col. T. W. Fletcher 
(elected in 1842), Mr. H. F. Blanford, Mr. T. 
Davies, Mr. H. J. Marten, Mr. Edward H. Har- 
ves, Mr. W. Reed, Sir Jas. Brunlees, Mr. L. 

. Dillwyn, Mr. A. Norman Tate, M. D. Corse 
Glen, Mr. Thomas Wynne, Major-General N. yor 
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Kokscharow (elected foreign member in 1879), and 
Prof. J. 8S. Newberry (elected foreign member in 
1883). The other portion of the address dealt 
with some recent work of. the society, the subjects 
ranging over a period of six or sevenyears. ‘These 
embraced Pleistocene Geology, theories in con- 
nexion with Glaciation, Tertiary, Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Permo-Triassic Geology. The 
address further mentioned that the number of 
papers on Pleistocene. Geology has been very con- 
siderable, and many of them relate to the South- 
east and the South of England ; those relating to 
Central England and South Wales were less in 
number, whilst the North had furnished but few 
papers. The great memoir on the Westleton 
Beds had provided much material for considera- 
tion, that portion relating to the Southern Drift 
being specially interesting. Reference was made 
to a paper on the Pleistocene succession in the 
Trent Busin, as forming a fitting introduction to 
the fascinating problems connected with the North 
Wales border on the one side, and with Flam- 
borough Head on the other. From Scotland, 
notice was taken of some supplementary remarks 
on the Parallel Roads of Gleu Roy. Speculations 
as to the evidence of a Palaeozoic Ice-age, the date 
and duration of the Pleistocene Glacial Period, 
and a notice on misconceptions regarding the 
evidence of former Glacial Periods, were also dis- 
cussed. The Tertiary Geology of the London and 
Hampshire Basins was considered, more especially 
in relation to the Upper Eocene, or Bartons, and 
their probable equivalents in West Surrey. Under 
this heading also comes the Geclogy of Barbadoes, 
since the Oceanic deposits in that island were held 
to be of late Tertiary age. ‘These interesting 
discoveries were reviewed at some length, and 
the results compared with tables in the recently 
issued Challenger Reports. In Upper Cretaceous 
Geology the phosphatic deposits at Ciply and 
Taplow were noticed, aud also the important 
correlations of the basement-beds in Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and East Yorkshire. The Lower 
Cretaceous beds at Speeton next passed under 
review, more especially in connexion with their 
somewhat difficult palaeontology and _ possible 
equivalents in Eastern Europe. ‘The address then 
went on to state that our knowledge of the Upper 
Jurassics of the East of England had of late years 
received considerable additions, that important 
correlations between our Upper Jurassics generally 
and their equivalents iu the Jura had been effected, 
and that the Inferior Oolite and the Lias-boundary 
had received their share of attention, while a 
determined attempt had been mide to refer a 
portion of tae Red rocks of South Devon to the 
Permian formation. 


Vicrorta Instirvre.—(Monday, Feb. 20.) 


Mr. J. W. Siarer traced the difference between 
“Life and the Physical Forces,’’ and reviewed 
those experiments and arguments by which some 
had sought to prove that a key to the origin of life 
had been obtained.— Contributions to the discussion 
were made by Sir George Stokes, who stated that 
Lord Kelvin’s suggestion, that the germs of life on 
this earth might have come from the bursting of a 
remote star, was only intended by him to refer to 
the possible tranemiesion from one part of the 
universe to another of life germs, but that the 
first origin of life itsel€é we must all refer to God. 
Prof. Lionel Beale, in supporting Mr. Slater’s 
views, said that an absolute line must be drawn 
between the living and the non-living. Living 
matter was distinguished from all other matter by 
& property, power, or agency, by which its elements 
were arranged, directed, and prepared to combine 
according to a prearranged plan and for a definite 
purpose. There was no gradual transition from 
the non-living to the living. Life was a special 
position—independent of, and not in any way 
related to, the physical forces—it had nothing in 
common with any material forces, powers, or 
properties—and holding in the cosmos a remarkable 
und peculiar place. Prof. Bernard, of Dublin, 
pointed out that all evidence went to show that 
vital forces are unique and not comparable with 


any other forms of energy. Dr. Schofield sketched 
what may be called the history of the contro- 
versy in regard to life and the physical forces, and 
in. concluding he specially referred to the dictum 
of Prof. Huxley, viz., that ‘‘life existed before 


organism, and is its cause.”” What that cause was 
the Christian philosopher fully recognised. Dr. 
Rae contributed some remarks, as also did Dr. 
Biddle, the Revs. R. Collins, J. H. Clarke and 
W. A. Pippet, Dr. F. Warner, and Dr. Shettle, of 
Reading. 


ArisToTeLian.— (Monday, Feb. 20.) 


Suapworth H. Hopcson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Alexander F. 
Shand on “The Nature of the Subject.’’ The 
writer distinguished between the abstract and the 
concrete subject: the former the identical character 
of reference present in all our judgments, desires 
and volitions; the latter, this series of events them- 
selves. The concrete or real subject includes the 
other as its corhmmon character, and this other 
apart from it is a mere abstraction. The realis an 
empirical subject,and as such possesses objectivity. 
If there be a stream of sensations, there is a sense in 
which there is a stream of subjects. We recognise 
many selves because there are times in which desire 
predominates, times in which we are raised intv the 
calm region of thought, and times in which the 
will is manifested to us in the struggle with 
obstacles. But that which gives unity and identity 
to the subject “is its continuity and general 
character, just as that which gives unity and 
identity to the stream of sensations is its con- 
tinuity and general character. These continuities 
are two only iu their diversity of character: that is, 
they are different aspects of one and the same 
continuity. This one continuity is consciousness, 
which throughout its changes maiutains two 
opposite elements in inseparable relation, the one 
as subject of the other, but also object of itself, 
and both as distinguishable objects in conscious- 
ness.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 
The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. 
(John Murray.) The high character of the 
University Extension Manuals is fully sus- 
tained in this excellent text-book by Prof. 
Brown, in which the genesis of the fine arts 
and the history of their development are set 
forth with a conciseness anda completeness 
which compels our admiration. The other 
quality of clearness which is needed to make 
a text-book exemplary is by no means wanting. 
Tite arrangement of the book is so well ordered 
that we are almost inclined to forgive the 
author for the absence of an index; and the 
language throughout, while quite free from 
any taint of emotional rhetoric or superfineness 
of phrase, is full of life and spirit, so that the 
reader may travel from the palaeolithic age to 
the present century without fatigue or ennui. 
Indeed, it may be said that Prof. Brown com- 
mences the journey before the time of the 
artist who drew the Mastodon and the Rein- 
deer in that remote age of the Cave-dwellers, 
for he traces back the beginnings of art to the 
“play impulses’? which exist to a marked 
extent among animals. The conception of 
art as the spontaneous exercise of surplus 
energies delighting in their free activity is, 
we doubt not, a sound one; and the theory is 
developed and sustained throughout the work 
in a manner which will, we trust, convince 
many who are inclined to view it as derogatory. 
The author insists, but not unduly, on the festal 
origin of many artistic designs, and points out 
how greatly the pageants, ecclesiastical, national, 
and social, helped in the developments of the 
arts of sculpture and paintingin Italy. While, 
however, Prof. Brown adopts to the full the 
theory that art is in its origin a form of “ play,” 
he does not ask us to leap to the silly conclusion 
so much favoured at the present time that play 
is also its end. As well might curiosity be 
thought the end of science. The latter remarks 
are perhaps rather by the way, for the Professor 
deals not with the morals or the aesthetics of 








art, content rather to explain what it is: to show - 


> 


its growth from the dance to the statue, from 
the hut to the temple, from the pageant to the 
picture. It is only on some very minor points 
that we are at all inclined to differ from him, 
and we can cordially recommend his work to 
all students of art, whether practical or philo- 
sophic. It is among the least of its recom- 
mendations that it is learned ; its greatest is 
that it possesses that rare combination of book- 
lore and living knowledge which make it a safe 
guide not only to the genesis of the arts, but 
to the true understanding of the art movements 
of the present day. He discusses the most 
modern theories with perfect temper and 
excellent judgment, and on matters of pure 
technique he is also well informed and trust- 
worthy. Altogether, the text-book is one 
which might be ‘‘crowned”’ if there was any- 
one to ‘‘ crown’ text-books. Our chief regret 
is that so good a book should have so indifferent 
an appearance. The design of the cover is of 
the poorest, and the illustrations have little 
beauty. Perhaps, as the latter are only ex- 
planatory, this defect is of little consequence ; 
but nothing can excuse the caricature of the 
‘so-called Theseus,” which disfigures the 
frontispiece, or the poverty-stricken device 
which stands for a dedication. 


The Dance of Death. By Hans Holbein. 
With an Introductory Note by Austin Dobson. 
(Bell.) A critic searching for some fault to 
find with the way this volume is produced 
might perhaps express a doubt as to whether 
the light green cover of it is altogether 
appropriate to the grinning skeletons inside. 
It might, indeed, be plausibly urged that the 
publisher has but followed nature in covering 
mortality with a green case; and if this be not 
accepted, it might be added that, if the subject 
be death, the genius of Holbein is as fresh and 
as alive as ever. But however ingenious a dis- 
cussion might be raised on such «# point, both 
critic and champion would probably agree that 
there was little left to be said in praise or 
illustration of these immortal designs, which 
have delighted the world for centuries, and 
were the summing up and final expression of 
ideas and feelings that had animated the 
world for centuries before. Yet there is still 
room for such a scholarly little note as that 
which Mr. Austin Dobson has furnished, and 
for as many poems as can be written on the 
eternal theme, if they are only as good as his 
Chant Royal. But these also are somewhat 
beyond criticiem, as the latter has already passed 
through the ordeal, and the note consists only 
of facts, which are recorded elsewhere, though 
they have not been so neatly presented before. 
Here, at least, in a handy form we have all 
that a student or lover of art can desire, if, 
indeed, he be not rich enough to purchase the 
rare plates of the great ‘‘ Formschneider,”’ 
Hans Lutzelberger. The cuts by Messrs. 
Bonner and John Byfield, though they have 
appeared before in Douce’s edition, are well 
preserved, and though executed with the 
graver and not the knife, are almost facsimiles 
of the originals. They are also very skilfully 
= ; and in comparison with reproductions 

y photographic processes, have the merit, as 
Mr. Dobson points out, of being ‘‘ honest 
attempts to repeat by the same method, .e., in 
wood, the orginal and incomparable woodcuts 
of Hans Lutzelberger.”’ 


The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. By 
the Baron J. de Baye. With seventeen steel 
plates and —- text cuts. Translated 
by T. B. Harbottle. (Sonnenschein.) We 
should hardly have thought it worth while to 
translate the Baron J. de Baye’s book into 
English. It is an industrious compilation, and 
may be of some use as bringing together in 
small compass information which is scattered 
through the proceedings of various antiquarian 
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societies and other similar publications; but it 
cannot be called a scholarly book, and the 
author shows little judgment in estimating 
the relative value of different authorities. The 
illustrations, which are drawn by M. de Baye 
himself, are decidedly better than the text. 
The translator has scarcely ever attempted to 
correct the mistakes of the original. He has, 
indeed, rectified the blunder by which, in the 
index, Ozingell was made into three different 
places ; but many other errors, quite as obvious, 
have been left untouched: ¢.y., Carvoran (mis- 
spelt Cavoran) is stated to be in Kent instead of 
on the Roman Wall. So far as we have been 
able to discover, all the numerous misprints 
in the Latin and Greek quotations have been 
faithfully preserved, and not a few additions 
have been made to them. We have not 
observed that the translator actually displays 
ignorance of French, but there are misrender- 
ings due to ignorance of the subject: for 
example, ‘‘ Claudius the Goth” appears in the 
translation, when the French has, correctly, 
‘*Claude le Gothique.” In one respect the 
English edition is decidedly preferable to the 
original: it is printed on better paper, and 
makes a much handsomer volume. 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 
We quote the following from the annual 
report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate at 
Cambridge : 

* Among the acquisitions made during the past 
year, the most important is a collection of vases, 
weupons, ornaments, and other objects in pottery, 
bronze, &c., which were found during the excava- 
tions recently made in the Necropolis of Tamassus 
in the Island of Cyprus. ‘his collection has been 
presented to the Museum by Sir Henry Bulwer. 
In accordance with bis wish a certain number of 
duplicate specimens of pottery from this collection 
have been presented to the museums of various 
public schools, namely those of Eton, Westminster, 
Marlborough, Cheltenham, and Haileybury. 

**'Two important additions have been made by 
purchase to the picture galleries : a head of Christ 
in fresco, by the fourteenth century Sienese 
painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti, from the wall of a 
church near Perugia, which is now destroyed ; and 
a portrait in oil of a Scotch gentleman, three- 
quarter length, life size, by Sir Henry Raeburn. 

‘*Mr. Pendlebury has continucd to make large 
additions to his previous generous donations of 
printed music. In the year 182 he has presented 
114 volumes and 46 pieces of unbound music. 

‘* Mr. Samuel Sandars, already a very munificent 
benefactor, has, during the past year, made many 
valuable donations, among which the most impor- 
tant are twelve illuminated manuscripts. One of 
these, a Psalter of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is a very beautiful example of English 
art. Another MS. of special interest gives the 
records of a musical guild in Venice, extending 
over a period of about two hundred years. At 
the beginning are two very beautiful miniatures 
of the Florentine school, dating from about the 
yew 1400 a.n. 

**Some other important additions have been 
made by purchase to the collections of illumin- 
ated MSS. and books printed on vellum. Among 
the most notable are the following: A Franco- 
Flemish MS. Book of Hours of about 1450, with 
fine miniatures, which are especially remarkable 
for the extraordinary brilliance of their colouring 
and perfect state of preservation. The border of 
every page is decorated with the ivy-leaf orna- 
ment. Another Book of Hours, of unusually fine 
style, contains a number of small miniatures, 
which are very good examples of North Italian 
art during the fifteenth century. The cost of 
this beautiful little MS. was partly defrayed by 
the generosity of a member of the Senate, who 
does not wish his name to he given. We may 


also mention a very fine copy of a Book of Hours, 
with borders and full-page pictures from blocks 
of soft metal, +» 

Vostre (Paris, 
volume of 


rint m vellum for Simon 
507); and a magnificent folio 


the Decretals of Gratian with 


illuminated initiale, printed on vellum at 
Venice in 1479, a wonderfully sumptuous and 
brilliantly preserved example of the art of 
typography in its most costly form. A fine copy 
of Boethius, on paper, printed by Arend de 
Keysere at Ghent in 1485, is specially noticeable 
from its containing a number of large miniatures 
painted in spaces reserved for them in the text. 
| This beautiful book is an interestiog example of 
| the transition from illuminated Mss. to printed 
| books, which gradually took place in the second 
| hal€ of the fifteenth century. The University 
Library possesses a copy of Bocthius, printed by 
Colard Mansion, which is decorated with a very 
similar set of miniatures. 

**A considerable number of valuable books on 
mediaeval and modern art have been purchased 
for the Fitzwilliam Library ; and a few important 
additions have been made to supply wants in the 
collection of English coins. Among the latter the 
most noticeable is a good specimen of the double- 
ryal of Henry VIII.’s first coinage, one of the 
largest and most magnificent gold coins of the 
whole mediaeval period. 

**The Rev. C. H. Middleton-Wake, who has 
previously been a liberal donor, has during the 
past year presented a fine collection of etchings 
—_ pictures by Franz Hals, executed by W. 

nger. 

‘“*Through the death of the Rev. Greville J. 
Chester, the Fitzwilliam Museum has lost a liberal 
benefactor, who, for many yearsepast has done 
much to enlarge the collections, especially ia the 
department of classical antiquities.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEL- BENI-AMRAN. 
Sheik Said, Upper Egyp*: Feb. 19, 1893. 

The statement, now confirmed by several 
witnesses, that the name of the mounds 
marking the site of the city of the heretic 
King Khu-en-Aten is not Tel-el-Amarna, but 
Tel-beni-Amran, is one of great interest; as it 
seems to me to afford a faint echo of old 
traditions associated with the city. 

The cuneiform despatches found upon the site 
in 1887, as well as the names occurring in the 
Egyptian inscriptions in the tombs, clearly 
indicate that the city was largely populated by 
Syrians and other Asiatics, who were attached 
to the suites of Tii and other Asiatic queens of 
Amenophis III., as well as to the person of 
Khu-en-Aten himself. The names—such as 
Huia, Ruda or Rudua, Mahu, and Tutu—are 
certainly not pure Egyptian, and have their 
best equivalents in Asiatic names found in the 
despatches or documents of their age. We 
may well compare such names as Khaia, 
Warda-Makhu, all found in the despatches. 
Tutu is an especially interesting name, as it is 
the Babylonian god Tutu. Tutu, the Akkadian 
equivalent of Marduk, was the morning and 
evening star—that is, the Babylonian Mercury 
—and was afterwards identitied with Merodach 
as the morning and evening sun. He is called 
in the inscriptions by the title of the ‘‘ restorer 
and creator, or generator (méallidat), of the 
gods (stars).’’ This name becomes of particular 
importance when we remember that it is in the 
tomb of Tutu (in the S group) that the 
beautiful hymn to the Sun-god is found. The 
more one examines the remains of the city of 
Khu-en-Aten—the construction of the tombs, 
the art, the architecture, and sculpture, and the 
names of the officials mentioned—the more 
convincing becomes the evidence of a pre- 
ponderating foreign Asiatic influence over all. 

This fact being now shown, I cannot 
help thinking that we have a trace of 
the Asiatic population preserved in the 
modern Arabic name, which certainly means 
the ‘‘Mound of the Sons of Amran,” or the 
“Mound of the Syrians.” It must be re- 
membered that throughout the despatches 
of Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. 








the general name for the Syrians from the 








Euphrates to the Mediterranean, south of the 
Hittite country round Al , was Amurri— 
the Egyptian Amar, the Hebrew Amorites. 
In the tomb of Huia, the Amorite is repre- 
sented with a pointed beard and with distinct 
Semitic features, in contrast with the fuller 
curled beard of his Assyrian neighbour. It is 
evident from the letters of Azine-Dudu and 
others that the Southern Syrians occupied high 
positions at the heretic court, and that, to the 
Egyptians proper, the court, city, and their 
people would be regarded as Asiatics, to whom 
the generic term of Amurri, or Syrians, would 
be applied—a name which I believe is pre- 
served in this modern name of Tel-beni-Amran. 
On the other side of the Nile, and within the 
circuit bounded by Khu-en-aten’s stelae, is the 
village of Amram, which also may be of similar 
origin. 

1 am indebted to Mr. Percy Newberry, of the 
Egyptian Archaeological Survey, for calling 
my attention to this name. I am also indebted 
to the same gentleman for the data by means 
of which to clear up partially an interesting 
archaeological problem. Shortly before leaving 
England, Mr. Theodore Bent showed me the 
photographs he had taken of the antiquities 
obtained by him at Zimbaye, ia Mashonuland. 
Among the objects discovered were a number 
of rudely carved figures of hawks, with curious 
rosette-shaped eyes. These were placed in 
prominent positions over the mines, and 
were evidently intended to represent divine 
guardians of the sites. I was at once reminded 
of the association of the goddess Athor 
and her sacred hawk with the mines in 
Egypt. On the rocks overlooking the mines 
in the Waddy Magharah the hawk of 
Athor is sculptured; and, from the time of 
Senefui onwards, the region of the Mafka, or 
turquoise, was sacred to her. Notice, also, the 
epithet applied to her at Dendera. ‘I bestow 
upon thee the mountains, to produce for thee 
stones to be a delight for all to see.” Addi- 
tional proof of this association of Athor with 
mines and quarries has been afforded by Mr. 
Newberry’s recent discoveries. A little to the 
north-east of the Northern Tombs of the 
heretic city he has recently found a large lime- 
stone quarry excavated far into the rock, with 
massive columns left to support the roof. On 
one of these is cut, in bold characters, the 
cartouche of Tii, the powerful wife of Amenophis 
III. On another column we have the divine 
name of Athor cut very clearly, thus conse- 
crating the quarry to her. This last week I 
have visited, in company with Mr. Newberry, 
a still more ancient quarry of fine alabaster 
situated about twenty miles due east of the 
Siout road, slightly south-east of Hadgi- 
Kandul. This quarry was a natural cave, 
afterwards worked as a quarry. The alabaster 
is of a fine quality: not such as was used for 
bu.lding, but for small sculptures, and that 
with brown veins for toilet pots, dishes, and for 
the canopic vases. Over the lintel are several 
cartouches of Teto, of the VIth Dynasty, and a 
rude portrait of the King, wearing the Uraeus 
serpent. In the interior, of which one aisle 
measures about 80 feet, the other 108 feet, in 
length, there are cartouches, or wall paintings, 
dated in the reigns of Amen-em-hat II. and 
Usertesen IIL., but none of a later date. Over 
the centre of the lintel of the entrance is 
sculptured a rude hawk, again consecrating the 
mine to Athor. The frequent presence of the 
sacred hawk of the goddess over the mines in 
Egypt, and in districts beyond the Nile Valley, 
and their discovery so manifestly as divine 
guardians over the Mashonaland mines by 
Mr. Bent, would seem to indicate a connexion 
between ancient Egypt and Zimbaye, but 
through what channel it is difficult as yet to 
say. Another point indicating similarity of 
work must also be noted. Mr. Bent was 
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fortunate enough to find an ingot mould in 
the South African mines; and the shape, with 
indented terminals.to hold the cord for the 
carriage by donkeys or slaves, is exactly the 
shape of the large ingot or package on the back 
of the donkey in the procession of Amu in the 
tomb of Khnumhotep; at Beni Hasan. It 
resembles also the Phoenician tin ingot dredged 
up in Falmouth harbour, and is no doubt the 
form found most portable by miners in pre- 
historic times, and preserved until later ages. 
W. Sr. Cap Boscawen. 








THE MAHABODHI PAVILIONS. 
Rangoon, Burma: Jan. 29, 1893. 


I wrote to you in October last saying that a 
model of the Mahabodhi existed at Pagan, 
showing the four corner pavilions, which Mr. 
Beglar ‘‘ restored” to the Mahabodhi itself, 
and for which he and his mentor, General 
Cunningham, were severely taken to task by 
several critics. 

I have since procured a close photograph of 
this important structure, and find that it is 
extraordinarily: like the restoration of Mr. 
Beglar, including the four corner pavilions. 

Mr. Beglar and Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
instead of being sharply rebuked, should, indeed, 
have been praised for their astuteness in 
reproducing, while restoring the ruins, almost 
exactly the original Mahabodhi, or at any 
rate, the Mahabodhi of mediaeval times. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 








JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 
The Mount, Guildford, Surrey ; Feb. 23, 1893. 


May I beg a short space in the ACADEMY to 
ask all owners of pictures by John Russell, 
R.A., to kindly communicate with me? I am 
writing the Life of the greatest English 
pastellist from his hitherto unpublished diaries, 
and desire to include in the book a complete 
descriptive list of all his known works. Of 
many I already know, but a large number are 
missing still. He exhibited 332 at the Royal 
Academy, and many of those I cannot yet hear 
of. Particularly, I wish to” find the six fine 
pictures he painted to illustrate Dr. Thornton’s 
Botany, his portraits of Wesley, Whitfield, 
Hervey, Cowper, Romaine, Thornton, Rowland 
Hill, Dr. Jeffreys, Queen Charlotte, Charles 
Simeon, Trotter, Langford, Kirke White, 
Flaxman, Prout, Fuseli, Wilberforce, and 
Constable. May I beg any reader who either 
possesses or knows of any works by Russell, 
whether in pastel or oil, that he will write to me? 

GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. LAWRIE & Co. will open next week, 
at their new galleries in New Bond-street, a 
loan exhibition of pictures of the French (1830), 
early English, and other schools, 


THE Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours will, as usual, have two private views 
—on Thursday and Friday next. The exhibi- 
tion opens to the public on the following 
Monday. 


THE spring exbibition of the Liverpool Art 
Club, which is to open this month, will con- 
sist entirely of drawings in black and white. 
Drawings will be shown by Vierge, Frank 
Dicksee, Gordon Browne, Fred Barnard, 
Bayard, Caton Woodville, Montbard, Barnes, 
J. F. Sullivan, Cynicus, and the staffs of the 
Illustrated London News and Graphic. A 
collection of designs by the late John Leech 
and Charles Keene will also be exhibited. 


Mrs. Trrarp will give a course of three 
lectures to ladies on ‘“‘The Ancient Egyptian 





Tomb,” at the British Musewn, on Fridays, at 
2.30 p.m., commencing on March 10, The 
subjects dealt with will be the making of the 
tomb, the decoration of the tomb, and the 
master of the tomb. Each lecture will be 
illustrated with diagrams, and afterwards by a 
visit to the Egyptian galleries, in order to 
examine the antiquities brought from the 
tombs of the various periods. 


Mr. BurDETI-CoutTtTs has been showing, at 
65, St. James’s-street, during the last few days 
of this week, a large-scale model that he has 
had prepared for the Chicago Exhibition, of 
the buildings, &c., of the Brookfield Stud, 
together with pictures of representative horses. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who gives the initials of 
H. L. D. E., writes to us from 9, Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, that he is desirous of making a 
catalogue of the miniature pictures of George 
Engleheart, and that he will be obliged to any 
one who can give him information as to where 
any of them may be found. 








THE STAGE. 

IBSEN’s “‘ THE MASTER-BUILDER.” 
Insen’s latest play, ‘‘The Master-Builder,” 
has been performed in London this week 
and last, through the initiative, we may 
suppose, of Miss Elizabeth Robins and Mr. 
Herbert Waring, both of whom have been 
seen in previous Ibsen performances. The 
reception of “The Master-Builder” in 
England, both as literature and as stage 
work, has been a little baffling, though it is 
not perhaps altogether inexplicable. Those 
who see nothing whatever in Ibsen, and 
those somewhat wiser ones who, while 
admitting his qualities, yet often dislike the 
results of his work, have been very hard 
upon the new piece ; and, indeed, more than 
one professed Ibsenite, as we judge, has 
outdone them in hardness. 

I should be very sorry to be asked to 
give a lucid explanation of “The Master- 
Builder” ; for while it is without the offence 
of some of the social dramas—while it has 
not a trace of the putridity of ‘‘ Ghosts” or of 
the ultra morbid pessimism of ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm,” it has not the intelligibility of these 
much-discussed exhibitions of the repulsive. 
The Ibsenite, if he be purely prosaic, will 
agree unquestionably with the Philistine in 
condemning ‘‘ The Master-Builder.” ‘The 
Master-Builder”’ is not for him. It is too 
poetic ; it is a poem where it seems to fail, 
and a poem where it succeeds. In page 
after page ‘“‘ The Master-Builder ”’ is extra- 
ordinarily suggestive; you want to get to 
the bottom of it, but you cannot do so. 
Each advocate of Ibsen, who is at the same 
time an advocate of the new play, has his 
own theory about it; but no theory, not 
even the most elaborate and the most ex- 
planatory, has covered the whole ground. 
The piece at the present moment we shall 
not further discuss, except to say that, while 
it contains many and many a passage that 
drags hopelessly on the stage, it contains 
also bits of conversation that vibrate, that 
are absolutely alive, that live as vigorously 
as the most wonderful pieces in the dialogue 
of Diana of the Cross-ways. It contains, 
too, evidence of keen observation of ordinary 
human life and human nature. Again—for 
this we cannot resist adding—there are 
passages-in it which take high rank as 


literature, even in the English translation. 
The translation of the whole piece, indeed, 
is far better than any translation of Ibsen 
we have hitherto met with: Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Archer have collaborated with the most 
excellent of results. 

The performance of the piece has been 
praised, let us frankly say, to our surprise, 
much more than the piece itself. -To our 
minds, clever and careful as the perform- 
ance has been, it has left much to be desired. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins may be in love with 
the part of Hilda—may have approached 
it with enthusiasm—she is too clever a 
woman to even come near to a failure in it; 
but, in its essence, the part of Hilda is not 
for her. Hilda, to be excusable, to be 
permissible, to be acceptable at all, is bound 
to be poetic. Of the several characters in 
what is altogether a poem, hers is the 
character which is most of all the creation 
of the poet. She is not of the earth: she 
is the creature of the air and of dreams. 
I imagine one English actress at her best 
understanding and interpreting this char- 
acter of Hilda; I imagine other English 
actresses, younger and less famous, yet 
showing themselves capable of appreciating 
the spirit of this part. Hilda is the breath 
of the wind; the Hilda of Miss Robins is 
far too realistic, too material, too bouncing, 
too dominating ; and, to come to matters of 
detail, in many of the long dialogues a 
certain monotony of delivery is apparent, to 
the detriment of the effect. Mr. Herbert 
Waring, earnest and painstaking and ener- 
getic as Miss Robins herself, is yet no more 
to me an ideal Solness than Miss Robins 
with all her ability is an ideal Hilda. His 
method and his personality—valuable in 
many places—are not, so far as I can see, 
suited to a part so subtly suggestive. He 
wants greater subtlety of facial expres- 
sion, more refinements in the gradations of 
the voice. Half of the talk of Solness is 
about his deepest and most intimate troubles 
—people do not talk of their intimate 
troubles with the large gestures of melo- 
drama. The wholesome presence of Miss 
Marie Linden makes one almost forget that 
Kaia Fosli has an almost hysterical admira- 
tion for the Master-Builder. Here again 
the personality is not precisely suited to the 
part, but the part becomes more acceptable 
by reason of the personality. With the 
refined and remarkable performance of Miss 
Louise Moody as Mrs. Solness, I have only to 
find one fault of detail : in the earlier scenes, 
by an alacrity and quickness of movement 
out of keeping with the temperament and 
condition of the woman meant to be depicted, 
she makes her one mistake. As the play 
proceeds nothing can surpass the quiet 
veracity of her manner, the unobtrusive 
force which she bestows on tho half-hidden 
pathos of the character. Mr. John Beau- 
champ, Mr. Foss, and Mr. Philip Cunningham 
lend useful aid in the smaller parts; Mr. 
Foss being a sufficiently picturesque and 
decayed Knut Brovik, and Mr. ‘ Philip 
Cunningham a spirited and capable Ragnar 
_—and Ragnar, let it be remembered, repre- 
sents the younger generation : that younger 
generation that comes knocking at the door 
of the middle-aged Mr. Solness. 

Freperick WerEbMoRE, 
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STAGE NOTES. 

WE can, as it happens, devote but a few lines 
to the chronicle of that which is deserving of 
really careful comment—the extremely finished 
and interesting reading of ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” which, under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel, the Shakspere Reading Society 
gave last week. As no one who appeared on 
the occasion was unworthy of the confidence 
placed in him by the director, it is for the most 
part unnecessary to single out particular per- 
suns for praise. Messrs. Bradley, Blagrove, 
and Hodges were, it may be, especially good 
as the,King, as Biron, and as Armado, the fan- 
tastical Spaniard; but then Mr. Arthur Dillon 
was very funny as Costard, the clown, Mr. 
Taylor excellent as Holofernes, and Mr. Kenyon 
Bright as Dull, the Constable. Coming to the 
ladies, Miss Rudd, Miss Snow, Miss Dobie, and 
Miss Ellen Brown were all worthy of praise. 
The teaching had been good, and they had been 
intelligent pupils. Miss Montgomery sang the 
Cuckoo song with the style now getting to be 
recognised and admired. But the thing most 
te be remembered is a performance of Rosaline, 
by Miss Hall Caine, so full of graceful gesture, 
sensibility, and happy humour that one had to 
ask oneself why a lady who is capable of such 
refined and poetic work as this is not habitually 
doing it on the boards of one of the best play- 
houses in London. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 
Ir is now within a week of tem years since 
Dvorak’s ** Stabat Mater” was produced, under 
Mr. Barnby’s directior, at one of the concerts of 
the Londou Musical Society, and excited just 
enthusiasm. Since then, many other works of 
that composer have been heard, but with 
varying success. The cleverness and romantic 
colouring of ‘The Spectre’s Bride” gained for it 
instant recognition, while the Oratorio of ‘ St. 
Ludmila,” with its preposterous libretto and 
unequal music, interfered for a time with the 
reputationof Dvorak inthis country. The failure 
of ‘‘ St. Ludmila” was, however, an honourable 
one ; for the composer had not only to contend 
against an unsatisfactory bovk, but also against 
the fetters of the Oratorio form as established by 
Handel, and strengthened by Mendelssohn. In 
the department of chamber mu-ic Dvorak has 
displayed gifts of a high order, and his Quartet 
in E flat for strings and Quintet for piano 
and strings are already established favourites. 
Next to Brahms, Dvor&k is undoubtedly the 
most prominent of the composers who seek to 
preserve the traditions of the past, and who, 
nevertheless, are largely in sympathy with the 
spirit of their day. These remarks have been 
suggested by the performance of Dvorik’s 
fourth Symphony in G (Op. 88) on Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace, and by the production 
of his pianoforte Quartet in E flat (Op. 87) on 
Monday at the Popular Concert. The 
Symphony was first heard in London at a 
Philharmonic Concert in the spring of 1890, 
under the personal direction of the composer. 
Among modern works in that particular branch 
of art, it holds, and will continue to hold, a 
high position. There is something so 
irresistibly fresh about the music. The ‘‘ Volk” 
element prevails throughout, appearing in its 
lightest form in the two last movements; in 
the Finale, indeed, Dvorak outvies Haydn in 
rustic humour. But the music has more than 
freshness or charm. The thematic material is 
worked up in a masterly manner, while the 
orchestration adds wonderfully to the general 
effect. This Symphony is a work which one can 
thoroughly enjoy, and the very lightness and 
naturalness of the music almost prevent one 








Schumann or Brahms, not to speak of the/} 0 needed at these. concerts, and Bach’s 
great masters, it ought, perhaps, to take lower | music, in especial, has been neglected or pre- 
rank. Would it not, however, be much fairer sented caly in waneert dione E 
to institute no comparison’ Foris it not a y P J §. SHEDLOCK 
question of kind rather than of degree? The ie F 
excellent performance of the Symphony under 
Mr. Manns’s direction certainly deserves record ; MUSIC NOTES. 
also the very favourable début, im spite of | 4 scorarsnip has been founded by subscrip- 
nervousness, of a violinist, Miss Mary Carew, | 4:5, at the Hevel Academy of Masio, a 
in Max Bruch’s first Concerto. The Quartet in | jon, ory of Pr am Seinton, who was professor 
E fiat, played at St. James’s Hall on the! o¢ the violin at that institution from 1845 to 
following Monday, bears a late opus number, | jg99 The value of the scholarship will be 
yet = = = we imagine, one of ee recent | shout £31 for the first year, and about £24 for 
works. e opening movement, Allegro con : ‘ 
fuoco, has both breadth and energy; it is, ne Aa ig Merch 30 The first competition 
moreover, full of rhythmical life, intensified by| : 
clever workmanship and striking modulations. i 
The slow movement is remarkable for charm AGENCIES. 
and tenderness; one of the themes recalls in a| 7.49» Agents. Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son 
sees — a ee a." the oe 186 Send’ iil sea ’ 
‘** Leonore”’ Overture. e third section o —s , , 
the work, a dainty Scherzo, is too long, and Copies of the ACADEMY can be obtained every 
the Trio far too reminiscent of Schubert. The Saturday morning in Eprxsuren of Mr. 
Finale is weak—both in thematic material and Menzies; in Dustin of Messrs. Eason & 
in treatment—and also long. Son, 40, Sackville-street ; i» MancHESTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Ten days after date 


The programme of this concert further in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp Minor, of publication, in New Yorx, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 














of which a most earnest rendering was given by 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Mr. 
A. Chappell seems to regard the last Quartets 
of Beethoven as musical treasures only to be 
exhibited on rare occasions. Why should they To 

not be heard oftener? The question has not THE ACADEMY. 

yet been fully discussed, as to whether they (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
represent an advance on the Rasoumofsky and | —————__--—_— 

F Minor Quartets, or whether they were a Yeanty.|,H4tr-| Quar- 
' last unsuccessful struggle of a great genius to Waasee,| Taney. 
extend the domain of instrumental music. Mr.| ~~ Bs. af 8 do 8 
| Leonard Borwick played Bach’s Suite Anglaise | If obtained of aNewsvendoror) |. ||) 6 glo 3 g 
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| for his choice of work and for his clear and | _ of the nited ye 015 2;0 7 7/0 310 
| intelligent interpretation of it. A reformation | ™"Gns BosGer any, india, 
‘in the selection of -pianoforte solos has long China &c. 017 4;08 8’0 44 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


BY HER ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha Khedive. 


With 5 Portraits. 2 vole., post 8vo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixsuncu axv Lospon. 


Just Issued. 


KYPROS, THE BIBLE AND HOMER. 


Oriental Civilisation, Art and Religion in Ancient Times. 
Elucidated by the Author’s own Researches and Excavations during Twelve Years’ Work ia Cyprus. 
By MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Ph.D. 
With a LETTER to the AUTHOR from the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
2 vols., royal 4to (531 pp. Letterpress, with numerous Illustrations, and 219 Plates, 9 of which Coloured. 
Price £9 net. : , 
This Work forms a most important contribution to our knowledge of the Antiquities of Cyprus and their relation to Homeric 
and Biblical Archaeology. 








ASHER & CO., 13, Bsprorp Street, Covent Garpgx, Loxponx, W.C. 


THE EXPOSITOR |THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


i i MARCH, 1895. 
x MARC -e Is., s— . . 
one res Sa ee Contains, among other Papers of Interest— 
GALILEE. By Rev. Prof. G. Anam Situ, M.A. 


THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Frances E. Crompton. 


SOME POINTS in the SYNOPTIC PROBLEM.—II. The Supposed = pryp ENGLISH POETS.-IIT. Out of Doors. By Artuur D. Isxes. 
Relation of St. Matthew and St. Luke to the “ Logia” as a Common | ( on ~ > 7 s me 
dounee, By Rev. Professor V. H. Beanven, Db D. ‘ | “RUN to EARTH.” By Mary CHo_monvecey. 


PAUL'S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY.—IT. The Epistle to | THE RELIGION of PERSIA. By the Rev. Perer Litty. 
the Galatians. By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, 1).D. TUNIS to KAIRWAN. By Frorence Faeemay. 
ABOUT the SIXTH HOUR. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, M.A. WHO WAS DI VERNON? 
THE DIFFICULT WORDS of CHRIST.—IL. Holy Violence. By | STROLLING PLAYERS. 
Rev. James Stacker, D.D. cr et prea siete 
THREE MOTIVES to REPENTANCE. By Rev. James Dexvey, BD, © and CO} : > ’ 
; THE CHINA CUPBOARD.—COMPETITIONS, &c. 


By C. M. Yoyee and C, R. Covenipes. 





from recognising its full merits. As compared 
with the apparently more ambitious efforts of ! 


PROFESSOR HORT—BIBLIUGRAPHY. By Rev. J. Uv. F. Meanay, o ber 
M.A. Price One Shilling. 


Publishing Office: 27, Paternoster Row Loudon, | London: A. D. Inves & Co., 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Straud, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 








OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 26ru of Arrit next, the Senate 
' will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments for the year commencing 


July Ist, 1893 :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. 
ARTS AND science. (£4¢h.) 
£180 { 


Present Examiners. 


Prof. Arthur Pelavr, M,A., LL.D, 


ia lint James 8, Reid, Esq., Litt.D., M.A, 
f Robert Drew Hicks, Fsq., M.A. 
Twoin + creme 120 1G. K. Mariudir, Keq., M.A. 
Two in nali n- 
ape f Prof. J. W. Hales. M.A. 
| mean anil 180 (Prof. C. W. Herford, M.A., Litt.D, 
Two in The French Lan-} 139 {Amédée Feclengon, Faq. 
guage and Literature .. J. A, Leriche, keq , B.A., B.Sc. 
Two in The German 8 gg {rof. F. Althaus. Ph.D. 
guage and Literature .. {Kari Breul, Esq., Ph.D., M.A. 


Two in The Hebrew Text) 
of the Old Testament. the 
Greek Text of the New! 
Testament,the Evidences > 50 
of the Christian Reli- 
gion, and Scripture 
History J 


{ Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes, D.D. 
Vacant. 


Two in Political Economy 30 { }.,N. Keynes, Esq., M.A., D.Se, 


Two in Mathematics and) 299 { Prof. Horace Lamb, M.4., F.R.S. 

Natural Philosophy ..! + Vacant. 
Two in Experimental Vacant. 

Ph D sccrocercoce } ate {Sateee, 

: f Prof, H. F, Armstrong. Ph.D., F.RS, 
Two in Chemistry........ 210 2 prov, Herbert MoLeod  F.K.s. , 
Two in Botany and ~— 120 § Prof, Daniel Oliver, F.¥.S, 
OGY .00-.. ( Vacant, 


Two in & 
Anatomy and 


rative 
ogy. . 


S Sydney J. Hickson, Esq., D.%c., M.A. 
( Prof. E. Ray Lankester,M.A.,LL.U.F.R.S 
§ Prof. Edward Hull, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof, Chpiles Lapworth, LU.D., F.1.S. 


} 120 


f Examinerships. Salaries, Pres nt Examiners. 
(Each.) 
LAWS. 
Two in Jurisprudence, 
Roman Lav, Principles § Prof. J. B.C. Munro, LI.M., LL.D. 


VEdmucd Koberison, Eeq., LL.D., M.P. 


le 100 
ternational Law 


Two in Equity and Real 
end Personal Property § 


Two in Common Law and 
Law and Principles os} 


of Legislation, and In- 


{ Alfred Ho; ki:son, Esq.,M.A.B.C.L.Q.C 


ad VU Vacent. 


50 § W, Blake Odgers, Erq., M.A.. LL.D. 
( William: Willis, Esq., LL.D, B.A., Q.C. 


Evidence .... 0005. os 
Twa in Constitutional! ,. { Prof T. F. Tout, M.A. 
History of England.... ” UT. A. Walker, Esq, M.A., LLM. 
MEDICINE, 
+ 48 @ ( J.nn Cavafy Esq , ¥.D. 
Two in Medicine ........ 210) Joseph Frauk layne, Esq., M.D., B.Sc, 
. { Prof. Marcus Beck, M.%,, M.B. 
Two in Surgery. ...++.+ + 20 da. Greenway Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 


Two in Anatomy . ....+- 199 f — C.{Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S, 


Two in Physiology 120 { Prof. W.D.H. :iburton.¥.D.B.8e.FB.°. 





en ( i : 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 103 ) Steg Gelauin Pent MD MLA 
| Two in Materia Medica 
and — Pharmaceutical & 100 { Prof. Saaee, SA 
Chemistry ......00.005 senmens 


nai ‘ "9 
| Two in Forensic Medicine 80 } Fe eS —— 
; , Esq., M.D. 


MUSIC. ‘ 
Two in Music § Prof. J. F. Pridge, Mus. Doc. 


a LC. Hubert Parry, Erq., Mus Doc., M.A 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 


they may thivk desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Maxcu 287. 


(It is particularly desired by the 


Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 
By order of the Senate, 


University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 
February 28th, 1893. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 





AZOTH; 
THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


Imp. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

The conclusions reached in this work are the result of considerable 
research into the significance of the Hermetic and Mystical Symbolisms 
contained in alchemical literature ; and, as regards fundamental doc- 
trine, they offer a reasonable harmony ; between the transcendental 
teachings of Eastern and Western Theosophy. 


Or, 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
7, Duwe Street, Apetrut, Loxpox, W.C. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Limited 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at 
the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 1893, 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 56,912, assuring the sum of 
£5,886,589, and producing a New Annual 
Premium Income of £319,948. 

* The Premiums received during the year 
were £1,665,611, being an increase of 
£222,865 over the year 1891. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£418,667. The number of deaths was 
2,932, and 117 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number 
301,643. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £3,849,157, being an increase of 
£160,819. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£1,602,816. The number of Deaths was 
178,231, and 1,280 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted 
during the year to those Policyholders of 
five years’ standing, who have desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 47,395, 
the number in force being 288,493. 

The total number of Policies in force 


of Policies in force was 





Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco | To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. _ 


in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; | 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- | 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at | 


was 10,105,877: the average duration of 
them is seven years. 





the Autotype Gallery— 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Isremarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the Nationa’ 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,”’ post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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THROAT xo GOUGH 


renessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 

and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use . 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
> contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
b € act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
ecomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s..1}d., Labelled : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, Loxvux 


! 


¢ Obtaiucd, post free, on applicst 


BRAN D & ©O.’S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPs, PRESERVED ~ PROVISIONS 
PorreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, ~~ 
rPPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. — 
~~GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBEC K BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DeEPUSITS repayable 
on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
anuum, ou each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

110W TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
- FOK TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK =a with full particulars, can be 
ton to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The total Assets of the Company, as shown 
in the Balance Sheet, are £16,309,652, 
being an increase of £1,686,025 over those 
of 1891. 





By the adoption of an annual declaration 
of bonus Policy-holders will obtain each year 
wu vested increase to the sum assured, and will 
not have to wait until the end of a Quin- 
quennial period. This advantage is empha- 
sized by the fact that reversionary bonuses 
can be surrendered for cash. 

The Balance Sheet has been submitted to 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co., 
whose certificate is appended to the accounts, 

THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secrefary. 
The full Report can be obtained upon applica- 
lion to the Seevetury. 


Managers. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, Lumen. 


“THE GREAT BOOK-COLLECTORS,” by Charles Isaac Elton and 
Mary Augusta Elton, with 10 Illustrations, is now ready, post 8vo, 
price Six Shillings net, being the First Volume of the Serics of “ Books about 
Books,’ edited by Alfred W. Pollard. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. \ 
JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Divon, of the Order of St. Dominic. With Maps. 2 vols., large 
post Svo, 12s. 
SCHLEIERMACHER ON RELIGION: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By Friepricu Scuieter- 
MACHER. Translated, with Introduction, by JOHN OMAN, B.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Freverick Wricutr, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘ The Ice Age 
in North America,’ &. With an Appendix on “ Tertiary Man” by Professor H. W. HAYNES. With 111 Dlustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, price Fs. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Jitken a3 « whole, the book forms @ most excellent treatise on the subject, which cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the student of geology, and which is also so written as to be of 


neecamninaaimintes coarcanesd FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of 


Asvyriology, Oxford. Crown Sva, 10s, 6d. 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE. By James Byrne, M.A., Dean of 
Clonfert, ex- Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Se2ond Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A GRAMMAR of the HINDI LANGUAGE: in which are treated the High Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern 


Hindi of the Rimayin of Tulsi Dis, &e. By the Rev. G. If. KELLOGG, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
ARMY and NAVY GAZETTE.—* So well known is Dr. Kellogg’s Grammar, owing to tts general excellence and the deep philological knowledge which it displays, as well as to the fact that 
HM, Cwil Service Commissioners Jor India have prescribed the study of it by selected Candidates jor the Indian Civil Service, that we need do little move than chronicle the appearance of a second edition.” 


HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Candidates for the 


Higher Standard. By Colonel A. N, PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown svo, 5s. 
bhOMBAY GAZETTE.—“ The book deserves to be widely known, and of carefully followed will do move ina short time to familiarise English people with spoken Hindustani than many primers 
and much waste of valuable lime in trying to pick up the pigeon tongue with which too many ef us remain satisfied.” 


ART and HANDICRAFT: the Study of English Architecture—Religion and Art—The Handicrafts in 


Old Days—Art and Nature in Old Cornwall—Our Arts and Industries —Exprevsion in Architecture. By the late JOHN D. SEDDING, Author of “ Gardencraft,” &c. Demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Witviam Grauay, M.A., Professor of Political Economy and Juris- 


prudence, Queen’s College, B-lfast. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. [InreRNaAtionaL Scientiric Benes. 


JOAN of ARC. By the late Joun O’Hacan, Judge of. the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland). An 


Historical Essay, reprinted trom the “ Atlantis.” Crown Svo, parchment, bevelled boards, price 3s. 64. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of COFFEE HOUSES in ENGLAND: with some Account of the First Use 


of Coffee, and a Bibliography of the Subject. By EDWARD FORBES ROBINSON, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE TESTIMONY of the TEETH to MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. With other Essays on the 


Doctrine of Evolution. By F. H. BALKWILL, V.P.0.8 , L.D.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IIT) Al . — 7 4°,° ° 
PAST and FUTURE. Being a Second Edition, with Addenda, of ““SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, Fable 
and Fact.” By CHARLES MOORE JESSUP, M.R C.P Lond., Deputy Surgeon-General H.M.’s Forces (retired). Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SPECTATOR.—" The * Ape and Man? question is treated with Incidi y, a quality noticeable in the book, and it is extremely productive of reylection, Mr. Jessop speaks of gaps ix biological histery, 
aud this chapter, we ll-reasoned as it is, * inferentiully > hints at one britecen apes avd wathing men.” 


PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Part XXIII. Price 3s. 6d. 
Con s.— De PAppréciation du Temps les Somnambules—Some Experiments in Thought-Transfere imi i — in ' -Tran - 
William Stainton MosesThe & cond International Congress of Experiinental Psychology. * ne Subliminal Consciousness— Experiments in ‘Thought"Franeference 





WORKS BY C. E. BIDDULPH. 
Uncovenanted Civil Fervice of India. 


AFGHAN POETRY of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, | FOUR MONTHS in PERSIA, and a VISIT to TRANS. 


Being Selections from the Poems of Khush Lal Khan Khatak. With Literal Trans- CASPIA. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
lations and Grammatical Introduction. to, 10s. 6d. THE *“ FRIEND of LONDON” ; or, the Rajputs of Meywar. 
Sewed, ls. 


RECENT POETRY. 
POEMS om TRUE INCIDENTS; and other Poems. By | FROM I/EART to HEART. By the Author of “ Fraternity.” 


MARIA CLIFF. 1885-1£92. Small crown svo, 3s. 6d. Feep sv», 2s. 6d. 
UNDER KING CONSTANTINE: Sanpeur, Kathanal, . SOOTS WAN.—** All ave tyricul in form anid lyricat in character, although they are af the 
CHRISTALAN. Post Svo, 6s. qriteter k nd an! have more tenderness than fire. 
SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By Joun A. Gooncmity. | LARLY POEMS, By Sir Ricinatp Joun Crust. Feap. 8vo, 
Small crown S8vo. Second Ecitien. 39. 64, exch. 2s. 6d : 
TENNYSON.—** J judge these poems to be the work « e whois sar more than a follower of peat 
my own, oe - ’ , 
SCOTSMAN.—“* Certuin’s not less welcome | Third Series’ than its predecessors, and in some | ot ty of THE DEPTHS $ Poems. By W. Durron Burrarp. 
respects advances » yond them.” Fmall crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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